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"I have a better job 


because I learned how 


to use this machine!" 


The swing toward National Mechanized 
Accounting is greatly increasing the de- 
mand for persons trained in the operation 
of these accounting machines. 


Students learn how to operate Nationals 
quickly and easily. The short time required 
is offset many times over in the higher 
salaries that graduates with this knowl- 
edge can demand. 


Wherever your students may go upon 
graduation, they will find National Ac- 
counting Machines in use... for the 
National line covers the entire bookkeep- 
ing-accounting field. 


A few minutes with your local National 


- representative — a systems analyst —dis- 


cussing latest developments in mech- 
anized accounting, will prove very — 
useful to you—and to your students. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS © ADDING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO oS isan 
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What is the enrollment in business subjects on the secondary and collegiate level and what are 
the trends? Lots of people have been giving guesses since 1934; no one has made a national an- 
alysis of the actual evidence. 

We can be quite sure that the enrollment in shorthand and bookkeeping has decreased consider- 
ably since 1938. This, however, is to be expected because the general enrollment in secondary 
schools has gone down. Moreover, during the war years, there was a natural tendency to constrict 
the curriculum in order to make best use of the decreased numbers of teachers. Business teachers, 
having special job abilities, naturally tended to leave the secondary school for public service more 
generally than did teachers of other subjects. However, there does not seem to have been a major 
comeback of enrollment in business subjects since the war. 

What has happened to introduction to business or junior business training’ Has it decreased 
as much or more than the general decrease in the secondary level? The evidences are very spotty 
and can be used to support either conclusion. Has typing held its own or has it decreased a, bit ? 

We know the enrollments in federally supported distributive education, but what has happened 
to the rest of the enrollment in distributive education ? 

What is the enrollment in office practice in its various forms and especially how have courses 
in clerical practice as such been developed? It is unfortunate that no national organization or 
governmental agency has been able to secure these data for us. 

Publishers have some evidences ; they are naturally reluctant to present them to the public. How- 
ever, the mere fact that sales in one text in a subject increase is no proof that the subject as a 
whole is increasing in enrollment. It may merely show that their books have become better or 
that the sales effort has become better or both. The reverse is also true. 

Here are the enrollments in the most frequently taught subjects in Minnesota according to 
Doctor Price: Typewriting 34.6 percent; introduction to business 24.7 per cent; bookkeeping 
17.7 per cent; shorthand 17.6 per cent, totalling 94.6 per cent. All the other subjects in the 
business education curriculum add up to 5 per cent of the total. This shows the extent to which, 
in this one state, business teachers have specialized. Moreover, while in Minnesota, there is only a 
small drop in enrollment in second year shorthand, as compared to first year shorthand, the num- 
ber enrolled in second year bookkeeping compared to first year bookkeeping is almost negligible. 

In Wisconsin, typing again leads the enrollment with 39 per cent enrolled in typing; 14 per cent 
in shorthand (less than one-third in second year shorthand) ; about 15 per cent in bookkeeping of 
whom.:a negligible number take second year; introduction to business and business mathematics 
again trail the traditional courses. 

In 1945 in California over 51,000 high school students were enrolled in tvping. A few over 
14,000 were enrolled in bookkeeping and 13,000 in shorthand. Only 8,000 were taking elementary 
business. Office practice, business arithmetic, and business English were taken by somewhat 
over 4,000 students each. In other words, typing was being taken by more students than the next 
most frequent subjects in business education combined. Enrollments in all other subjects are far 
smaller, 

In Texas, an analysis of the schools offering business subjects shows the same general situation. 
The number of schools offering second year bookkeeping as compared to first year bookkeeping 
is less than five per cent. On the other hand, unlike the Minnesota situation, the number grving 
second year shorthand is very small, and the number offering introduction to business is consid- 
erably smaller. In commercial arithmetic, however, there are more schools offering the subject 
than there are students in Minnesota taking the subject. 

Here is an estimate for current secondary school enrollments in business education: ‘Typing 
900.000; shorthand first year 300,000; shorthand second year 125,000; bookkeeping first year 
350,000 ; bookkeeping second year 50,000; introduction to business 300,000; business arithmetic 
150,000; office practice of various types 100,000; all other business subjects (including distribu- 
tive education) around 100,000. How valid are these guesses? No one knows! Of course many 
more thousands of students are taking these subjects in private business schools and at the col- 
legiate level. These enrollments should be taken into account in considering the situation as a 
whole. 

Are there data available for any other states? If so, the editor would be glad to have them. It is 
unfortunate however for us to lack the data on a national basis. The wide discrepancies among 
the states indicate that generalizations cannot be made from the small numbers given above. Even 
more important, we lack evidence of the trends that are taking place. This can be attained only bv 
periodic analyses of enrollment trends. Such data gives evidence of what is happening over the 
country. They are signs of service being rendered well and are danger signals as to inefficiencies. 

Securing data about some things is exceedinelvy diffenlt and therefore dead reckoning and 
careful guesswork are necessary. But in a field where it is so easy to secure information on a 
national basis, the failure to supply figures about enrollments is unfortunate. 
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Integrated Office Practice Instruction i 
Includes Adding-Listing Machines = |: 


Two basic types of machines needed for an integrated office 
practice course are the crank type calculator and the full keyboard 
adding-listing machine. Monroe offers these basic machines in an 
assortment that many schools have found ideal for classes 


of twenty-five pupils or more. 


MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR (MODEL LA-5) MONROE EDUCATOR * ‘ 
. this electric ...a crank type Mon- 
Monroe Calculator roe Adding-Calculator 


made specially for 
schools only at a spe- 
cial price. Experience 
has shown that five 
Monroe Educators give 
the students ample op- 


enables the stu- 
dents to apply the 
basic training gain- 
ed with the Educa- 
tor, by using a ma- 





a. — they portunity to learn and 
will find in general practice the essentials 
use in business. of mechanical figuring. 





AVAILABLE TO ALL TEACHERS MONROE ADDING-LISTING MACHINE 


@ Course of Study in Office Machines MODEL 408-11-001 


(form B-184) 

@ Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe Edu- 
cator (form B-182) 

@ Teaching Office Practice by the Rota- board, electrically op- 
tion Plan (form B-118) 


@ Office Practice Rotation Plan For- 
mulas (form XSS-243) that enables the stu- 


@ Clerical Office Machine Program for dents to learn and 


Small High School (form XSS-258) 


@ Procuring Funds for Office Machines 
(form XSS-260) methods. 


.. + Here is a full key- 


erated adding machine, 


practice accounting 








All of these Monroe Models are available for immediate delivery. Office Practice 
Courses are provided for all models. Write our Educational Department for details. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. - 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 
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On a number of occasions I have heard comments on this C C C page which seem to indicate 
that I often lift a sentence, or less, out of its setting for critical comment or to the effect that “‘it 
is easy to find fault with what someone writes if the whole writing is not considered.” But as 
yet no one making such a comment has followed through with “now for example.” So I am at a 
loss to know which of my comments are meant. 

I have been very careful to avoid the very thing complained of. And once more I offer this space 
to anyone, any month, who wants to point out a particular comment of mine which is based on the 
practice to which reference has been made, or who wishes to show wherein I have erred in my 
interpretation of something he has written. 

While I am at it I might add that I have been referred to as a “sort of professional gadfly 
that keeps prodding us where it hurts most.” 

That doesn’t quite ring true. Intelligent and sensitive people do something to insulate themselves 
against the gadfly’s stings. They don’t continue blissfully on their way making no attempt to im- 
munize themselves against attack. But the people whom this “professional gadfly” allegedly stings 
squirm a little, make a gentle pass or two at the spot that hurts, and continue on their way with 
no serious attempt to lessen their vulnerability. 


As usual after it arrives, last evening I concentrated on a leading journal in our field, the Decem- 
ber number. I had just written an article (by request) on the “Lag Between Research Results and 
Practice” in which I pointed out the almost total absence of any relationship between the two. So, 
as a check on my pronouncement I scanned the current periodical with more than ordinary care. 
My pronouncement still stands. 

A local study to determine the bookkeeping that should be taught in the local high school was 
reported upon. From that report a few typical items are taken for comment. 

“Our bookkeeping course is fundamentally vocational.” A questionnaire shows that those who 
take it aim.to be “secretaries or bookkeepers or general clerks.” There is no variation from year 
to year according to the report. This is not strange in view of the curriculum, which is (guess 
what!). That’s it—Typing, Shorthand, O. P., Business Law, Bookkeeping, Distributive Education. 
Why D. E.? George-Deen Act? No local student “aimed” at that field; at least not on the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Only one year of bookkeeping, so that year (11th) must be “functional.” The initial job and 
little business are the basis of planning. Promotions? Migration? No, local boys and girls aim to 
stay put, and like it. 

What is covered in one high school year? Complete bookkeeping cycle (balance sheet approach). 
Merchandising business with special journals. Ten-column worksheet. Adjusting entries. Special 
journals and business papers. Reserve accounts and depreciation and bad debts. Payroll unit—thor- 
oughly not a “neatly cut and dried usual textbook treatment.” Social security. Income tax. Group 
insurance. Social security reports. Retail store systems. 

Quite an order, even with Partnership and Corporation bookkeeping omitted. 

“Eliminate the workbook.” “Rule and mimeograph your own forms,” the report says. Really let 
the pupil do it. He has plenty of time. And it “makes him learn the rulings and appreciate the pos- 
sibilities of special adaptations,’ which “learnings would be lost” if ruled forms were used. 

No assignments. “Pupils... .. rebel against concentration on study.” They don’t like it. So 
don’t require it. The “average student” will be confused by study. Bad business! 

Through your “personal experience in bookkeeping work” you must dig up “supplementary 
material, actual business forms, and pertinent illustrations.” A text? Yes, of course, but it will 
not contain what you need. Nice to have it though. But in class students must “keep it closed” while 
you present a new unit based on your own “rich accounting experience.” 

The bookkeeping done in a city of 30,000 is like that done in a city of 300,000, only less of it. 
Why do writers always assume local uniqueness? So those living in other type communities will 
not take issue with them? If so, it didn’t work, did it? 


Basic English and Shorthand 

I read on and found 27 phrases listed as transcription stumbling blocks. They no doubt are, but 
they are not among the errors in English that reputedly account for most of the mistakes in the 
transcripts of one large junior college. Errors in writing these phrases are due to faulty short- 
hand notes more often than they are to faulty English. So, of course, work for better outlines. But 
when perfected the whole list of English transcription errors will still remain to plague the teacher 
who cares. 

T read on and found that “the teacher should dictate letters extemporaneously rather than reading 
from a dictation book at all times.” Glory be! Do you do it? How often and how much? Are you 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Only one calculator, of all calculators built, shows the resu!: 
of each individual calculation and gives automatic grand 
totals or net results. It saves 15% to 40% in calculating time. 
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HCW SPECIALIZED SHOULD TRAINING FOR 


by 


BUSINESS TEACHERS BE? 


Cloyd P. Armbrister, Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 


i Arlean E, Dudley, Atkins High School, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


LONG with the new look in fash- 

ions has come a demand for a 
new look in business education or, 
rather, along has come a demand for 
a clarification of just what should be 
contained in the curriculum of the 
business education department of a 
school of education. Some of the out- 
standing educators believe that the in- 
dividual should be trained to teach all 
of business subjects that may be in the 
™ curriculum of the average high 
school, while others believe that the 
teacher should be trained in only one 
field of business education. A meet- 
ing of the minds must be brought 
about in order to have harmony in 
the house of the business educators. 
Our problem is then one of whether 
the student should be prepared in a 
general way in that he learns some- 
thing about all business subjects 
that will appear in the high school 
curriculum so that he may teach 
any of them or whether he should be 
prepared to teach only bookkeeping 
or secretarial studies. 

To some this may not seem a prob- 
lem, but it is very definitely a serious 
problem because the business educa- 
tion programs that our high schools 
offer are conditioned by the teachers 
that our teacher-training institutions 
turn out. In turn, the training the 
teacher-training institutions offer is 
conditioned by the requirements of 
the curriculum of the high school. 











The Case for General Training 
Introduction 


_ Everyone can visualize a situation 
in which a girl trained in bookkeep- 
ing and using the “hunt and peck” 
system of typewriting gets a position 
ina small office where she has to do 
4 great deal of typewriting. What 
happens? Either she will try to learn 
ypewriting or she will lose her job. 
A similar situation arises when a 
teacher trained in bookkeeping gets 
a job teaching bookkeeping, typewrit- 
ing, junior business training, com- 
mercial arithmetic, and salesmanship. 
What happens? Either he decides to 
keep one lesson ahead of the pupils 
and bluff his way through the first 
year, or he gets himself another po- 
sition (if possible). 





Areas of specialization in commer- 
cial subjects are usually classified as 
(1) secretarial studies, (2) book- 
keeping and accounting, and (3) so- 
cial-business, Since these clear classi- 
fications can be made, why is it not 
possible to. train for the various 
fields? Simply because most teachers 
of commercial subjects are required to 
teach in more than area. The 


one 





2 train them to teach several business 
subjects adequately, and leave specialization 
to a later time." 


small school cannot possibly hire three 
teachers for two basic reasons—(1) 
inability to pay the salaries of three 
specialists, (2) insufficient number of 
students or classes to keep three 
teachers reasonably busy. 


Large Number of Small Schools 


Since the strongest argument for 
general business training of commer- 
cial teachers is the fact that there are 
so many small schools that can hire 
only one commercial teacher, it would 
be interesting to know, even approxi- 
mately, how many small schools there 
are throughout the country offering 
commercial subjects. However, since 
figures are not available for the coun- 
try as a whole, the figures for one 
state (Indiana) are considered here. 

While it cannot be scientifically as- 
sumed that the situation in this one 


Louis Friedman, Monticello High School, Monticello, New York 
Blanche C. Messier, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 


state is exactly typical, still it presents 
a picture complete in itself for that 
area and one that must be adjusted 
to by the teaching profession. It is 
safe to assume that there are many 
similar areas in the country. 

The study referred to was conduct- 
ed in Indiana during the school year 
1945-46.1 This study showed that 91.5 
per cent of the schools offering some 
commercial subjects have an enroll- 
ment of fewer than 500. The distri- 
bution follows: 








School Enrollment Number of Schools 


1-47 109 
50-99 314 
100-199 193 
200-499 96 
500-999 34 

1000 and over 32 z 
Total 778 








Assuming that the schools with en- 
rollment of 500 or over hire more 
than one teacher of business subjects, 
we can see that in the state of Indiana 
they will need at least 712 teachers 
who can teach more than one busi- 
ness subject. Those who are in the 
field know that even with two teach- 
ers (or even more) in a school, each 
teacher does not necessarily teach in 
only one specialized area. 

Although exact figures as to the 
number of small high schools in this 
country cannot be given, it can be 
shown in an indirect way that this 
figure is large. In 1937 a complete 
issue of the National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly was devoted to a 
study of the small high school. This 
study covered Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Ohio, Minnesota, Pennsyl- 
vania, Colorado, California, and Mis- 
souri. These areas were covered only 
as a sampling of the small high schools 
throughout the country so that a more 
efficient business education program 
could be developed for this type of 
school. It is safe to assume that so 
much attention would not be given 
to the small school if the problem 
were not vast. 


1 Russell John Hosler, “The Relation of Busi- 
ness Education to Other Subject Fields in the 
Public High Schools of Indiana.” The National 
Business Education Quarterly, Volume XVI, 
Number 1, October, 1947. pp. 37-42. 








Combinations of Subjects Taught 


Leaving the problem of the number 
of small schools aside, there is still 
the matter of what subjects the teach- 
ers have to teach. On this problem 
the states of Connecticut and New 
Jersey have valuable information to 
offer as a result of investigations car- 
ried out. In both cases it was found 
that it was impossible to get just a 
few combinations and then come to 
the conclusion that if teachers were 
prepared to teach these particular sub- 
jects their employment would be 
guaranteed. 

The Connecticut study shows that 
there are sixty-four subject combina- 
tions. Of these combinations it was 
found that 3 or 4.7 per cent were only 
one subject, 16 or 25 per cent were 
two-subject combinations, 22 or 34.3 
per cent were three-subject combina- 
tions, 17 or 26.6 per cent four-subject 
combinations, 5 or 7.8 per cent were 
five-subject combinations and 1 or 1.5 
per cent was a six-subject combina- 
tion. While this study did not include 
all the commercial teachers, it did in- 
clude teachers in large cities as well 
as the small cities and towns. 

“Sixty-four different subject com- 
binations were reported . . . It is ap- 
parent, however, that there are three 
predominating commercial subjects: 
bookkeeping, shorthand, and_type- 
writing, with a large variety of com- 
binations for each. It is also apparent 

. that there is no standardization 
of subject matter combination with 
the exception of bookkeeping, short- 
hand, and typewriting in various com- 
bination. Junior business training is 
gradually taking its place with the 
‘big three’. The situation seems to be 
the same regardless of community. 

“From the data it can be concluded 
that business teachers in small high 
schools are likely to teach more busi- 
ness subjects than teachers in the 
large high schools. Perhaps the reason 
for this is that as soon as a depart- 
ment becomes fairly large in size, the 
teachers can become more specialized. 
The teaching load remains the same 
but the number of different business 
courses taught by the individual de- 
creases. 

“Since teachers usually begin their 
experience in a small high school, they 
should be prepared to teach at least 
four commercial subjects in order to 
qualify for maximum employment 
opportunities.” 


The New Jersey Study 
The New Jersey study was con- 
ducted during the school year 1939- 


2 Harold M. Perry, “A Status Study of Con- 
necticut Business Teachers as a Basis for a 
Business Education Graduate Program at the 
Teachers College of Connecticut.’”’ Ed.D. Thesis 
New York University, 1946. p. 154. 
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1940.2 In order to make the study 
more simple, the ten major subjects— 
typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, 
junior business training, office prac- 
tice, commercial geography, commer- 
cial law, commercial arithmetic, eco- 
nomics, and salesmanship—were con- 
sidered. This study was conducted 
among the 900 full-time commercial 
teachers in the public high schools of 
New Jersey. Every combination of 
these so-called major business sub- 
jects was found. 

Typewriting was found most fre- 
quently combined with shorthand, 
bookkeeping, junior business train- 
ing, and office practice. These ac- 
counted for 75 per cent of the cases 
in combination with typewriting. 
Bookkeeping was found most fre- 
quently combined with typewriting, 
shorthand, junior business training, 
commercial geography, and commer- 
cial law. This accounted for 75 per 
cent of the cases in combination with 
bookkeeping. So here again there is 
no clear breaking up of specialization 
into secretarial studies, bookkeeping 
and accounting, and social business 
subjects. 


Maximum Employment 
Opportunities 

No attempt is made to prove that 
the commercial teacher should be an 
expert in every field or, at the other 
extreme, to have but a_ superficial 
knowledge of all business subjects, 
but that the teacher should have a 
wide-spread training in business sub- 
jects in order that he may meet the 
obvious needs of large numbers of 
communities in the country and there- 
by have the advantage of maximum 
employment opportunities. 


The Case for Specialized Training 
Can We Prepare For All Jobs? 

Some people seek to justify that 
teachers of business subjects should 
be prepared to teach any business 
subject upon graduation. Here it 
must be admitted that the teacher- 
training institutions cannot attempt 
to prepare all prospective teachers for 
every conceivable business subject 
lest the institutions graduate jacks-of- 
all-trades and masters of none. The 
line must be drawn somewhere. Su- 
perficial familiarity with the subjects 
generally included in the business cur- 
riculum is not sufficient to make a 
good teacher. 
Specific Training in All of These? 

The subjects themselves are exten- 
sive in number and equally extensive 
in scope. There have been as many as 
thirty-three different titles listed as 

3 Francis R. Geigle, ‘A Study of the Prepara- 
tion of Commercial Teachers in the Public Sec- 


ondary Schools of New Jersey.” Ed.D. thesis, 
New York University, 1943. pp. 178-181. 


business subjects. The follow ing hs 
enumerates the subjects that . -e com. 
monly considered as business _ ubjects 
on the secondary level: 


Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Bookkeeping 

Business Correspondence 

Business Law 

Business Arithmetic 

General Business 

Advanced General Busines: 

Economics 

Economic Geography 

Merchandising 

Advertising 

Salesmanship 

Consumer Education 

Secretarial Practice 

Office Practice 

Office Appliances 

Office Machines 

Filing 
Why Specialize in Business Skills? 

There is no denying that pupils are 
chiefly interested in the business 
skills. Following a New York State 
Regents’ Inquiry there was a report 
that stated, “It is therefore a cir- 
cumstance to be recognized that the 
vocational motive is one of the chief 
motives for school attendance in the 
minds of large numbers of these 
young people; it is for many of them 
the only motive which seems to them 
adequately to justify their continued 
schooling.’ 

The rapid growth of 
brings with it an increased demand 
for highly trained and_ specialized 
workers. The schools are being looked 
upon as a source for these trained 
workers. When adequate business op- 
portunities requiring skill training are 
put in the reach of high school grad- 
uates it is the obligation of teacher- 
training institutions to train teachers 
to furnish this training. 

Skill Subjects in all Types of Schools 

In a summary of business subjects 
given in 50 senior high and four-year 
high schools in 1942 in cities of more 
than 25,000 population, two years 0! 
shorthand, typewriting and bookkeep- 
ing are invariably included. And thi 
condition exists in all large cities. 
Business law was found next in fre- 
quency in 37 schools; office practice 
in 36 schools; general selling in 3] 
schools; business arithmetic in 3 
schools; general business in 2/ 
schools; etc.® It is evident from this 
data that even in cities with over 2); 


business 


4Francis T. Spaulding, High School and Life 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine, 
1938. p. 37. r 

5 Donald C. Fuller, “The Business Curriculum 
in the Large Urban, ~~ ‘School,”’ The Amer: 
can Business Education Yearbook, 1947. p. 16. 
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000 pop: !ation the high school stress- 
es the ty 0-year course of shorthand, 
typewrit-ng and bookkeeping. 
“Durins the course of investigation 
+ was ‘ound that the offerings in 
aural hig schools are very similar to 
the larg: urban high schools—short- 
hand, typewriting and bookkeeping. 
During the course of a study con- 
jucted in 293 medium-sized high 
ghools in Illinois it was found that 
ypewriting, shorthand and bookkeep- 
ing are the outstanding business sub- 
ects. Typewriting was offered in 96.6 
yer cent of the schools ; bookkeeping 
in 95.2 per cent of the schools ; short- 


hand in 89.4 per cent of the 
shools; economics in 65.5 per 
cent of the schools; elementary 


business training in 52.2 per cent 
of the schools ; commercial arithmetic 
in 47.4 per cent of the schools. No 
courses other than the eight listed 
















above were offered by more than 15 
per cent of the schools.° 


Trends in Enrollment Percentages 


Shorthand enrollment has increased 
230.7 per cent in the period 1921- 
1941. In relation to the total high 
school enrollment it has been practic- 
aly stationary, varying from 8.6 to 
89 per cent of the total high school 
enrollment. Typewriting enrollment 
has increased from 13 per cent to 16.6 
per cent of the total high school en- 
rollment. The increase in typewriting 
enrollment during this period was 
306 per cent.? 


Teaching Assignments 


In the New Jersey study by Geigle* 
itwas shown that typewriting is the 
most frequently taught commercial 
subject and requires the services of 
3% or 46 per cent of the full-time 
commercial teachers in New Jersey. 
Shorthand ranks second with 464 or 
338 per cent of the full-time com- 
mercial teachers. It should be noted 
that the titles include both elementary 
and advanced courses. Bookkeeping 
and accounting ranked third with 447 
or 34.8 per cent of the teachers. As 
in typewriting and shorthand, this in- 
tudes such courses as personal book- 
keeping, record-keeping and the ad- 
vanced courses in bookkeeping and 


accounting. 
_ It is interesting to note that junior 
business training, a relatively new 


subject in the field of commercial edu- 


tation ranks fourth to the three tra- 
litional subjects. There is a very no- 
tteable drop in frequency of assign- 


"Donald F. Mulvihill, “Articulation of Busi- 


Th. Subjects in High Schools and Colleges in 
Illinois, The Balance Sheet, Volume XXI, (De- 
tember 1939). pp, 160-163. 

"Lois Cross, “A Study of Trends in Practices 
aemsines Education, New York University, 











'Geigle, op. cit. pp. 181-183. 
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ment from junior business training 
to office practice, which ranks fifth, 
and from salesmanship, which ranks 
tenth, to business organization and 
management, which ranks eleventh. 


It is evident from this data that the 
so-called ‘traditional’ commercial sub- 
jects — typewriting, shorthand, and 
bookkeeping — continue to head the 
list of commercial subjects taught and 
constitute the core of the commercial 
curriculum around which the various 
other subjects are added as the cur- 
riculum expands. 


Consolidation of Schools 


Today there is a definite trend to- 
ward consolidation of the smaller 
high schools into larger high schools 
in order to furnish better facilities, 
better instruction, and better supplies. 
With this new development, teachers 
will find themselves in great numbers 
being placed in high schools where 
they will have to specialize. Because 
of their size, large high schools re- 
quire teachers who have specialized 
in certain fields. Here is needed the 
teacher who teaches only bookkeeping 
or teaches only typewriting. 


Conclusion 


As a result of the foregoing infor- 
mation, the best solution to the prob- 
lem appears to be to train prospective 
teachers to teach several business sub- 
jects adequately, though not as ex- 
pertly as a specialist would, and leave 
specialization to a later time. The rea- 
sons for arriving at this conclusion 
are as follows: 

1. Since the figures indicate that 
by far the largest number of high 
schools. are small ones, the needs of 
the greatest number of schools should 
be met first. 

2. By this solution not only would 


—_—_> —_—- —> 





the requirements of the small business 
departments be met, but also by this 
solution would be met the needs of 
the graduates for remunerative posi- 
tions. Teacher-training institutions 
owe it to the communities which they 
purport to serve to turn out young 
people able to fit into the requirements 
of the local situations. 

3. It is a desirable situation to pro- 
vide a beginning teacher with the op- 
portunity to acquire experience in a 
position where that experience is of 
a varied nature. While this very va- 
riety does demand time and thought 
and energy on his part, at the same 
time it enables him to try his wings 
and, perhaps of greater importance, 
to discover his own abilities and in- 
clinations. 

4. Once any special interests or 
abilities are found, then is the time 
for a young teacher to think of spe- 
cialization. He then is in a better po- 
sition to decide on a phase of busi- 
ness in which he is likely to succeed. 

5. From this older, more mature 
group, with some experience, and 
armed with a good deal of self-know- 
ledge can more profitably come the 
small, more select company of teach- 
ers who look forward to higher de- 
grees, positions of specialists in the 
departments of business education in 
the larger schools, and eventually to 
the still smaller and more selected 
class of supervisors and administra- 
tors. 

6. By this method the needs of the 
larger schools in the cities for highly 
trained teachers along the few lines 
chosen for specialization will be ade- 
quately met also. 

Since all needs of all communities 
should eventually be met, it is hoped 
that this solution will at least tend to 
approach that ideal. 


—_> _—-> —_> 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is a question that has been asked by many teachers: 


It has been more or less agreed that performance 
and production standards based upon office per- 
formance should be established and maintained in the 
classroom. How are such standards to be determined? 


The suggestions by the New York State Education Department on page 49 of 
this issue, provide a splendid answer to this question. 
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TEACHING BASIC BUSINESS LETTER WRIT: NG 


ITH increasing emphasis on 

business writing in general and 
letter writing in particular, we who 
are concerned with its effective schol- 
astic presentation need to answer 
some basic questions concerning what 
we are trying to do and how we can 
most successfully follow through. 

The first step in practical think- 
ing, however, is to exclude those 
issues which the teacher alone does 
not decide. As | have faced the prob- 
lems in five colleges, some of the 
more prominent questions over which 
the teacher does not have exclusive 
control are these: 

a. What kind of teacher should 
be selected ? 

b. Where does the work fit? 
In Liberal Arts under the Eng- 
lish Department or in the Com- 
merce School ? 

c. What prerequisites should 
the work carry? On what level 
—sophomore, junior, senior— 
should it be given? 

d. What amount of university 
credit should be given? 

e. Should it be required work 
for students in Commerce? 

f. What is the better plan— 
large classes with graders or 
small ones without ? 

Although the success of the teach- 
ers involved in initiating and con- 
tinuing the work affects the answers 
to all these questions, the ultimate 
decisions are made by committees on 
instruction, budget councils, and ad- 
ministrative officials. Not all of us 
letter-writing teachers shape policy, 
but all of us are concerned with good 
teaching. For that reason it seems 
appropriate to give these questions 
affected by policy only incidental 
treatment or to exclude them entirely 
from this discussion, 

Nor do I propose to answer the 
question, “Are we teaching primarily 
a ‘cultural’ or primarily a ‘vocational’ 
subject?” If forced to answer, I 
should have to qualify either choice. 
One of the best replies I ever heard 
was, “100 per cent vocational, 60 per 
cent cultural.” Though we might dif- 
fer with the percentages, most of us 
would share the reflected pride in that 
statement. 

Regardless of teaching conditions 
brought about by answers to the fore- 
going questions, we have the follow- 
ing—and they are questions which 
the teacher himself can decide: 


1. What can—and should—be 
done to motivate student inter- 
est? 
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2. What order of topics makes 
teaching and learning more ef- 
fective and easier? 

3. What should a basic course 
cover: what kinds of letters 
should be written and in what 
proportions ? 

4. What number of assign- 
ments (letters written) is ap- 
propriate per credit hour? 

5. What kind of examination 
is most appropriate—the applica- 
tion of principles that have been 
covered or the recitation (repeti- 
tion) of these principles? How 


“The use of actual business letters .. .' 


much weight should be given to 
this examination or these exami- 
nations ? 

6. What is the best form of 
problem statement: skeletons to 
be filled in by the student or de- 
tailed information about custom- 
er, product, and company ? 

7. Where does emphasis go in 
teaching and in grading? 


Good business practice? 

Psychology of presentation? 
Order and coverage of points 
(you-viewpoint) 
Prepossessing language (posi- 
tive interpretation) 

Pleasing, unobtrusive style (con- 
ciseness, clarity, specificness 
of statement) ? 

Mechanical correctness (spell- 
ing, punctuation, grammar) ? 
Physical appearance (typing and 

layout) ? 


I shall take up all of these questions. 
In order to be concrete, I shall have 
to draw heavily on my personal ex- 
perience. 


Motivate Student Interest by 
Writing Business Letters 


Of primary importance in the mo- 
tivation of student interest in the 


work is the immediate and 
writing of business letters 
interest drops visibly when 
experiment is an exercis 
with punctuation, sentence 
paragraph building, or any 
English-composition device 
teacher may elect to use. ° 
of review is obvious, but th« 
response is too frequently 
pointed or disgusted “Just «as I sys. 
pected — another English course.” 
The longer this period of review o; 
learning, the greater become the dis. 
appointment or (worse!) th: shifting 
of emphasis in the students’ minds 
By the time real business-letier situa- 
tions are handled, initial student er- 
thusiasm is likely to suffer a serious, 
if not fatal, blow. 

This point has further application 
in the type of problem assigned in the 
beginning of the course. We may 
fool ourselves when we assign “a let- 
ter to the instructor telling him about 
yourself”; but we are not fooling 
many students, who feel as I over- 
heard one say, “Yeah, just put a salu- 
tation and a complimentary close to 
the first theme in English 1.” In 
their logical way, students seem to 
feel that the term business letter 
means a message about a real busi- 
ness problem. And are they not cor- 
rect in their assumption? 

A related point, to be discussed 
further on, is the use of specific, de- 
tailed problem statements. 

Another source of greater interes 
is the instructor’s frequent introduc- 
tion of related business material (stu- 
dents have greater faith in what 
teacher advocates, too!) Pertinent 
business articles, briefed by the in- 
structor so that they take no more 
than five minutes of class time, soli¢- 
ify points brought out in class anal: 
yses or in the textbook. The use 0! 
actual business letters — both gool 
and bad—has a salutary and stim 
lating influence on Doubting Thon 
ases. 

More important than any of these 
methods, however, is the order 0! 
presentation of letter types. I find! 
get best results with less wear and 
tear on teacher and students with at 
order like this: inquiries and replies 
acknowledgements, sales, applications, 
claims, adjustments, credits, and col 
lections, with goodwill letters worke 
in where they apply if there is time 


2 disap- 


Write Fewer and Better Letters 


Certain limitations (size of classes, 


amount and calibre of grading a 
sistance, calendar time available, calt 
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bre and .olerance of students) have 
NG dictated “hat the number of letters be 
jmited. ‘en letters per semester hour 
jgadequote. This practice is one that, 
yo far av | know, has not been statis- 
tically justified on any accurate time 
he initiglf «udy. |'rom what students tell me, 
even thai ratio is an imposition! 
tructure | Perhaps those of us who have 
ay adopted this 20-to-25 standard have 
vhi done so because it enables us to cover 
“he valuelf what we consider the most important 
student's writing principles and letter types 
a disap-fand still get letters that are reason- 
as I sus-ffably well written from the majority 
course."—Mof students. Neither student nor 
‘eview orffteacher can do good work when either 
- the dis- is trying to do too much. And of the 
> shifting two, the teacher is likely to do the 
s’ minds, poorer job. 
ter situa A factor in considering how many 
ident en-Mletters to assign is, of course, the 
i Serious, quality (the complexity) of the prob- 
lem. We all know that some situations 
plication can be handled with no preparation, 
ied in theffino analysis—nothing more than the 
We mayfability to write two or three sentences 
on “a let-ffin no especial order. Such cases | 
‘im aboutffcan see no reason for taking up. 
| fooling From more complex types, the stu- 
; I over-(dent learns enough to handle simpler 
ut a salu- ff types when the need arises. 
close tof Although a course requiring only 
1.” Inffseven or eight letters is failing sadly 
seem toffto do the job it should, there are other 
‘s letter considerations. Certainly “no one 
eal busi-Mever learned to write without writ- 
not cor-fing” and “Even with twenty letters 
there is inadequate time to assign all 
liscussed ithe desirable letter types.’” 
cific, de- ff We certainly can give our work a 
bad reputation through assigning too 
- interest little work. But interest, enthusiasm, 
introduc- Mand even learning can be snuffed out 
rial (stu-with too much work. Modified by 
in whatfithe calendar time avilable, the inter- 
Pertinent fest and ability of the students, and 
the n-fithe calibre of the problems assigned, 
no morefihe number of letters I have assigned 
ne, solid-iand shall continue to assign is ap- 
ass anal- [proximately 10 per semester hour. 
e€ use 0! 
th good Test Business Letter Writing by 
d stimu Writing Business Letters 
x Thom § We can also get a bad reputation 
through failing to require the student 
of these ito demonstrate under ordinary ex- 
order ol famination conditions what he has 
I find | learned. That problem gets confused, 
vear and fihowever, by several factors ; perhaps 
with at ithe most important one is that most 
1 replies foi us do not want to be made fools 
lications, fof! 
and co For at least two reasons, though, 
worked Ibelieve that most students do their 
is time Bown work: (1) the amount of poor 
writing which I do receive; (2) the 
famest arguments — primarily from 
better students—that an examination 
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li- See American Business Writing Association 
ble, call Bbulletin, October, 1948. 
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in this work should be assigned little 
weight. 

When one considers the ambiguity 
of some of our terminology and the 
various viewpoints —teacher, text- 
book, supplementary readings, the 
students’ own experiences—and their 
shifting objectives in different situa- 
tions, he must acknowledge that the 
student has a good point when he 
cries, “The test of what one has 
learned in business letter writing is 
writing business letters.’””’ One must 
also concede the students’ point that 
an “off” day sometimes plays havoc 
with an otherwise good record. To 
meet these objections and also to 
catch those few who do not do their 
own work, I schedule two or three 
letters during the course to be com- 
pleted in class and tell the students 
that these are a part of the final ex- 
amination; there is also a letter for 
the officially designated examination 
period. These letters are always spe- 
cific types which the students have 
written before. To the 22 or 23 daily 
grades, I add the three examination 
letters, counting the first part as one 
unit, the second part as two units, the 
third part as three units. This meth- 
od gives a relative value of about 
one-fourth to the examination. | 
should be reluctant to assign the ex- 
amination any more weight than that 
and happy to assign it less. 

I further stipulate that a student 
must average a pass on the 3 or 4 
parts of the examination in order to 
pass the course. I have never had an 


assistant grade these letters. This 


method of testing has proved more 
satisfactory to the students and to me 
than any others I have tried. The 
form of problem statements for ex- 


aminations differs in no way from 


that for daily work. 


Word Problems to Eliminate 
Guess Work 


Both examination problems and 


daily problems need the same explicit- 
ness in background material on the 
customer, the company, the situation, 
and the action to be taken (or 
sought). Unless we teachers are spe- 
cific, how can we exhort students to 
be? Unless we and the students agree 
beforehand what kind of a fellow 
the reader is, how can we check the 
students’ understanding of adapta- 
tion? How can we conscientiously 
demand that a student spend addi- 
tional time gathering information 
about the product when he would 
have such information at his finger- 
tips in a job situation? Specific in- 


formation of this kind needs to be in 


the case study, thus leaving the stu- 
dent free to concentrate on the writ- 
ing problems. 


Nor should a student be expected 
to arrive at a “business-like” disposi- 
tion of the case. In a compromise 
adjustment, for instance, he does not 


know enough to decide what should 
be done ;he should be told what will be 
done in the specific case. In a grant- 
ing adjustment, if the fault is clearly 
the result of some maladjustment of 
the store, he should not only be told 
that it was corrected or was not cor- 
rected; he should be told specifically 
how it was if it was. Most of us, I 
suspect, have experienced the chagrin 
of having students on paper rear- 
range the entire shipping department 
or add $10,000 worth of personnel 
to correct a $10 error. My reaction 
is not to be upset, because (1) it is 
my own fault for failing to make the 
complete situation clear in the first 
place; (2) it does not matter espe- 
cially ; the student will learn when he 
gets on the job; business practice will 
vary from firm to firm; it is unwise 
for us to try to teach something 
which we cannot possibly anticipate. 

































































Treat Business Practice Incidentally 

I can see no reason for emphasiz- 
ing business practice. If the term 
means what I think it means, it is not 
a question of writing; it is a decision 
of management. The teacher of busi- 
ness letter writing should be familiar 
with common practices and point out 
their existence to his classes. But he 
is mistaking the functions of his 
course when he either expects stu- 
dents to be aware of them or to ex- 
ercise discrimination in what he con- 
siders the best course to follow in a 


given situation. I frequently com- 


ment on a student letter following 
what I think is unlikely business 
practice and point out why; | never 


grade on that basis unless specific di- 


rections have been given in the prob- 


lem. Business practice, however, does 
not mean the same thing as how ex- 
perienced business correspondents 
write the letter after a decision is 
made; how they write is a question 


of psychology. 


Emphasize Psychology of Presentation 


There are, undoubtedly, as many 


definitions of “psychology of pres- 
entation” as there are people thinking 
on the subject. For purposes of sim- 


plicity, however, I define it, teach it, 


and grade it as (1) order and cover- 
age of points and (2) favorable, pre- 
possessing language. 


Order and Coverage of Points 
Presenting order and coverage of 


points first gives the beginning cor- 


respondent, in business or in college, 
something concrete to go on. The 
plaintive ‘““How do I end?” is second 


only to the more helpless “How do I 
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start?’ To ignore the fact that most 
situations are readily classifiable into 
positive, negative, or neutral with re- 
spect to the reader is to ignore the 
findings of applied psychology, from 
which business letter writing has de- 
rived most of its letter-framework 
principles. Assembling of data for 
completeness, and arrangement for 
positive reception and coherence are 
you-viewpoint in its most fundamen- 
tal meaning. Whether we call these 
processes completeness, coherence, 
and courtesy or whether we call them 
order and coverage of points makes 
little difference. Whether we attempt 
to cover these does make a difference ; 
if we do not, we are likely to receive 
anemically indefinite messages from 
our students. 

And unless we cover them before 
the students write, we are only test- 
ing what the student already knows 
or can assemble from other sources. 
I saehily agree with articles like Miss 
Anderson’s “Let’s Teach Business 
Letterwriting’* and Mr. Amsbary’s 
recent sales analysis in the Bulletin.* 
Possible talking points and their or- 
der—and the reasons behind this or- 
der, in terms of likely reader reaction 

should be derived through an an- 
alysis of similar situations and letters 
before each letter is written. These 
principles are most convincingly pre- 
sented in terms of actual business 
samples, student letters, and pertinent 
business writing digested for the stu- 
dent by the instructor. In this class 
analysis students will not supply all 
the answers; they cannot, indeed 
should not. But they can make sug- 
gestions and nod in friendly agree- 
ment at the right places, at least 
enough to keep the instructor from 
appearing dogmatic. 

A desirable order and coverage of 
points for specific letter types is a 
necessity if one would not close his 
eyes to 70 years of recorded experi- 
ence. Attention to this favorable or- 
der of points—which is both psycho- 
logical and logical—is specific train- 
ing for business letter writing and is 
good preparation for living in gener- 
al. | do not have to penalize often on 

students see the 
observe the basic 


because 
and 


this basis 
reasons for 
structure. 
Pre possessing Language 

Attention to positive interpretation, 
favorable words and ideas, success 
consciousness is also training for the 
good salesman, whether he writes or 
speaks. Though T do not use the word 
semantics, throughout the course I 
try to supplement whatever the text 


2 The Journal of Business Education, 
1948, pp. ; 
American Business 

December, 1948 


October, 
Bul- 


Writing Assocation 


letin, 
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has on the subject with illustrations 
from the students’ letters of negative- 
ly and positively stated ideas and 
semantically prepossessing or pre- 
judicial words and phrases. I should 
not know what else to do even if | 
had the time. For obviously untact- 


ful statements, negative phraseology 
and interpretation, and Casper 


Milquetoast humility, I grade down 
from one to three letters. But “se- 
mantically” I only suggest; 1 do not 
try to grade—for at least two rea- 
sons: (1) I do not know how to teach 
the study nor have time for teaching 
t; (2) I have no good criterion—re- 
actions vary too widely between indi- 
viduals and with the same individual 
at different times. I have found a dis- 
cussion of semantics a waste of time 
until two or three assignments have 
been returned. In the early days of 
the course, any time not devoted to 
psychological principles I usually 
spend trying to blast half the class 
out of the stylistic ruts into which 
most of them have fallen. 


Stress Pleasing, Unobtrusive Style 

A style which does not distract at- 
tention from the message itself is 
usually characterized by celar, simple, 
specific statements in sentences of 
varying patterns. Though Stevenson 
and Spencer have golden advice to 
give, students are not going to ferret 
out the significant passages from the 
works of these or any other masters 
of style and apply the advice to their 
own work; it is the teacher who 
stands up at the blackboard, writes 
the original ambiguous, stilted, wordy 
or vague statement, then crosses out, 
substitutes, adds, connects, or does 
whatever else is necessary to make 
the sentence say what it means and 
require the minimum of effort from 
the reader. Lectures—oral or writ- 
ten—do not take the place of this 
back-breaking, time-consuming pro- 
cedure of finding the poorly written 
student samples and re-writing them 

-sentences, paragraphs, whole let- 
ters. Whether the teacher uses the 
blackboard, processed copies, or a 
projector for these before-and-after 
illustrations is a question of time and 
materials available. 

With a few hours invested at the 
beginning of the course, the teacher 
will save himself many hours as the 
work proceeds, provided he insists 
from the beginning on clear, simple, 
specific writing and penalizes accord- 
ingly. If he merely points out the un- 
desirable features without deducting 
from the grade, he just keeps on 
pointing out. I tell my students early 
in the course that wordiness, vague- 
ness, and monotonous sentences auto- 
matically place a letter in the C class 
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or lower ; that an illogical, i: -omplete 
or hopelessly vague stateme it is sy. 
ficient reason to consider ti» letter , 
failure. I grade as I anno ince, anj 
find that the writing impre es mate. 
rially by the time the fourt letter 
submitted. 

Take Grading Time but not eaching 

Time for Mechanics of \ “iting 

Even though we are getting mor 
and more victims of progre<sive anj 
war-time education, we c2nnot ye 
sanction some of these students’ writ. 
ing, especially their surrealistic spell: 
ing, their experimental punctuation, 
and their individualistic ¢rammar 
Nor should we slight the real con- 
tributions which our work can make 
Because there are more important 
considerations to which class time 


should be given, I make no attemp: 
to cover mechanics of writing; but 
from the start I penalize any mis. 
spelling, any punctuation that neces- 
sitates re-reading for clarity or sig. 
nals incorrectly on relationships, and 
any grammatical usage which woull 
not be acceptable in business conver- 
sation between individuals of the ex- 
ecutive (which style I am quite sure 
is not imitative of Atlantic Monthly 
nor the daily newspaper ; it is some- 
where in between). Those standards 
may be nebulous, but they mean more 
to students. When violated points are 
not explained and illustrated in the 
textbook, I prescribe special exer- 
cises. Students who need these spe 
cial exercises are generally grateful 
for the extra time given to them and 
usually get from this study what thei 
need in order to write clearly. Wher 
they do not write clearly by the ent 
of the course, | just shoot them dow! 
in friendly fashion. 


Encourage Attractive Appearance 

Emphasis on physical appearance | is 
unwise for the same reason that en 
phasis on the ges anics of writing is 
there are other far more important 
considerations. I prefer noi even t! 
talk problems of layout in the begin 
ning, merely pointing out to students 
that there are directions and models 
in the textbook. After the first or 
second letter has been returned, | 
discuss physical elements of the let: 
ter, mention the advantages and dis 
advantages of the most commo! 
forms, and show some examples 0! 
poor.and good display. Anything 
other than that can be handled wit! 
the individual student as the nee! 
arises. I sketch margins and dra\ 
arrows on the page but tell my classe! 
that they affect the grade in no wa) 

Of course I should like to receiv’ 
all work typed; and because the abil 

(Continued on page 20) 
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ACHIEVEMENT OF STUDENTS 


IN ONE YEAR OF SHORTHAND 


by Martha D. Bright 


Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 


The materials and procedures followed in this study were prepared and used 
by Dr. Russell J. Hosler in a similar study in Indiana in 1945. All results 
stated in this article concerning the study in Indiana were taken from Dr. 
Hosler's Unpublished Report of a Study Done in Indiana in the Spring of 1945. 


N recent years there has been much 
discussion among business edu- 
cators as to the value of one year of 
shorthand in high school. In some 
states, particularly those having a 
large number of high schools with 
small enrollments, the accepted policy 
is to offer only one year of this sub- 
ject. Yet there is little data available 
as to the results of such training. 
Most investigators have been pri- 
marily concerned with determining 
the skills of students who have com- 
pleted at least two years of shorthand 
and transcription. 

In a recent investigation of the sit- 
uation in Texas, it was found that 
of the 1,397 four-year accredited 
high schools, only 636, or 45.53 per 
cent offered two years. Or, if secre- 
tarial training is included, a total of 
13.82 per cent of these high schools 
are offering advanced training in 
shorthand.’ 


Data for Study 

The question naturally arises 
whether these schools are actually 
raining students to the level of vo- 
cational competency. This study was 
made in an effort to determine the 
achievement of students at the end 
of one year of shorthand. The find- 
ings in the study are based on an 
analysis of the transcripts of stu- 
dents from 66 high schools in Texas. 
These schools were selected from 
towns of 3,000 or more population 
representing all parts of the state. of 
Texas. 


*Ruth I. Anderson, Unpublished Study, The 


The test copy consisted of dicta- 
tion at five different levels. Test | 
was dictated at 40 words a minute; 
Test II, at 50 words a minute; Test 
III, at 60 words a minute; Test IV, 
at 70 words a minute; and Test V, 
at 80 words a minute. Each test in- 
cluded two letters with a total dic- 
tation period of three minutes. The 
teacher was instructed to dictate 
those tests which best fitted his stu- 
dents’ dictation rates. Each student 
then transcribed only one test—that 
test dictated at a rate at which he 
could produce mailable copy. Tran- 
scripts were to be typed and arranged 
in acceptable letter style. The maxi- 
mum time allowed for transcription 
was 30 minutes. 

Mailability was the standard used 
in grading the transcripts. Errors 
which made a letter unmailable in- 
cluded spelling errors, incorrect word 
division, uncorrected typographical 
errors, serious punctuation errors, 
errors in grammar, deviation from 
the copy, untidy erasures, poor place- 
ment,? and deviation from an ac- 
cepted letter and punctuation style. 

Test Results 

A total of 982 students partici- 
pated in the study in Texas. These 
students had completed approxi- 
mately eight months of shorthand. 
The table below gives the percentages 
of students transcribing mailable 
letters at each rate dictated: 

2 With the exception of deviation from accept- 


able letter style, these are the same standards used 
in grading the Business Education World tran- 

















usiness Curriculum in the Four-Year Accredited 

High Schools of Texas, 1947. scription tests, 

. Total No. 

Rate of Students 2 Mailable* 1 Mailable* 0 Mailable* 
Test Dictated Texas Indiana Texas Indiana Texas Indiana Texas Indiana 
l 10 105 141 2.86 4.26 10.47 11.35 86.67 84.39 
2 50 231 189 12.55 10.58 29.87 17.99 57.57 71.43 
3 60 202 79 8.91 11.39 12.87 22.79 78.21 69.62 
4 70 264 62 7.58 14.52 21.21 17.74 71.21 67.74 
i 30 180 44 6.11 25.00 31.67 29.55 62.22 45.45 
982 515 

=—- 





*Tn per cent. 
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More students in Texas tran- 
scribed the 70 word-a-minute test, 
while in Indiana a larger percentage 
transcribed the test dictated at 50 
words a minute. However, the pre- 
ceding table shows that students in 
Texas transcribed more accurately 
material dictated at 50 words a min- 
ute while the students in Indiana 
transcribed with increased accuracy 
at the 80 word-a-minute level. At all 
test levels except the 50-word level 
the students in Indiana transcribed 
more accurately than did the students 
in Texas. However, this might well 
be due to the fact that more of the 
students in Indiana than in Texas 
transcribed the lower speeds. 

It is interesting to note that there 
is a steady increase in mailability as 
the dictation rate increases. But, in 
neither state do the results show that 
the majority of students are voca- 
tionally proficient in — shorthand. 
When 86 per cent of the students 
were unable to transcribe even one 
mailable letter at only 40 words a 
minute and 62 per cent were unable 
to transcribe a mailable letter at 80 
words a minute, it is obvious that the 
majority of the students enrolled in 
one-year shorthand classes will be 
unable to use this skill without addi- 
tional training. In examining the 
table it should be remembered that 
the students were not taking dicta- 
tion under pressure, but were writ- 
ing at a speed at which they could 
supposedly produce mailable  tran- 
scripts. 

In both states the average time re- 
quired to transcribe the two letters 
was approximately 26 minutes with 
the time in Texas decreasing as the 
dictation rate increased. Considering 
that the number of words in each 
test ranged from 120 in Test I to 
240 in Test V, the words a minute 
transcribed is very low, ranging from 
4.52 words a minute transcribed in 
Test I (dictated at 40 words a min- 
ute) to 9.07 words a minute tran- 
scribed in Test V (dictated at 80 
words a minute.) There is a steady 
increase in words a minute tran- 
scribed from Test I to Test V. How- 
ever, the highest rate is less than 
half of the minimum transcription 
rate which many authorities believe 
necessary for stenographic work—25 
words a minute. 

In the 982 transcripts in Texas 
there were a total of 14,504 tran- 
scription errors, of which 7,923 were 
due to shorthand errors, and 6,581 
to non-shorthand errors. The short- 


hand errors consisted of errors 
caused by the substitution of one 
word for another, addition of a 


word, omission of a word, and omis- 
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sion of a group of five or more 
words. The majority of these errors 
(4,500) were made in substituting 
one word for another. 

The non- shorthand errors were 
composed of typographical errors, 
English errors, spelling errors, and 
errors relating to letter form and 
punctuation style. Of the total er- 
rors, 1,843 or 12.7 per cent were 
caused by typing errors, such as 
strikeovers, transposition of letters, 
untidy erasures, omission of letters, 
etc. Errors in English (grammar 
and punctuation) caused 1,648 errors 
or 11.4 per cent of the total errors. 
These errors were found most often 
in the lack of complete sentences, 
poor terminal punctuation, failure to 
capitalize correctly, and in the omis- 
sion of commas. Misspelled words, 
homonyms, and incorrect word di- 
visions caused 910 errors, regardless 
of the fact that the students were 
allowed to use the dictionary and the 
instructions stated to have diction- 
aries available. It is interesting to 
note that beginning students in short- 
hand make the same type of tran- 
scription errors as have been reported 
for advanced shorthand students. 

Most teachers indicated that type- 
writing was a prerequisite for the 
shorthand course. Yet 1,360 errors 
were caused by lack of knowledge of 
the business letter parts and letter 
placement. The letters were placed 
either too high or too low on the 
page and incorrect punctuation and 
letter styles were frequently used. 
The date, salutation and identifica- 
tion initials were often omitted en- 
tirely. The ‘complimentary close ar- 
rangement caused many errors. The 
enclosure notation which appeared 
only in one letter was omitted by 150 
of the 264 students transcribing that 
letter. It would seem that the stu- 
dents do not have adequate typing 
skill to enable them to transcribe 
mailable copy—yet they have sup- 
posedly completed one year of type- 
writing preceding their shorthand 
training or are taking the two sub- 
jects concurrently. 

In many cases the students have 
had little or no previous transcrip- 
tion practice—yet they are in their 
eighth month of shorthand training, 
and in many cases their last semester 
of school. How, then, are they to 
use their shorthand to any advantage 
without having the necessary accom- 
panying transcription skill? Yet 326 
or 33 per cent indicated that they 
were planning to use their shorthand 
skill without any further training for 
vocational purposes. 
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Of the total number taking the 
tests, 338 or approximately 35 per 
cent indicated that they planned to 
take advanced training in shorthand 
at a college or university, and 254 
or 26 per cent stated they do not plan 
to use their shorthand for a position. 
Three per cent of the students did 
not indicate their future use of their 
shorthand skill while the remaining 
four per cent stated they were plan- 
ning to take additional training in 
shorthand and at the same time be 
employed in a position requiring the 
use of shorthand. Most of the stu- 
dents who stated they were not going 
to use their shorthand vocationally 
made the poorest showing on the 
transcription. Yet far too many stu- 
dents who did not transcribe one 
mailable letter stated they planned 
to use their shorthand without fur- 
ther training. 


Conclusions 


From the above facts, it would 
seem that much more emphasis must 
be placed on transcription. It would 
also seem that until we have im- 
proved teaching methods, or simpli- 
fied shorthand systems, two years 
of shorthand needs to be offered if 
the majority of students are to de- 
velop sufficient skill for vocational 
use. The highest dictation rate in 
these tests was at 80 words a minute, 
yet many of the students transcribed 
the lower dictation rates of 40 and 
50 words a minute and still could 
not produce a mailable letter. The 





main difficulty of the stude: ts was 
not in writing their shorth:od byt 
in combining their shortha 1 and 
typing skills into a usable ; roduct, 
Neither the shorthand teac) or 


nor 
the students should be too — --verely 
criticized for these transcrip‘ on de- 
ficiencies. Many teachers di! agree 
that it is almost impossible to ‘‘evelop 
skill in both shorthand anc trans. 
cription in a single year. 
Considering the research coi ipleted 
in Texas and Indiana, the results 
show that the shorthand }ogram 
might be improved if: 
1. Two years of shorthat.| were 
offered—and required where ‘he skill 


is to be used vocationally. 

2. Definite provisions were made 
for transcription practice — at the 
typewriter. If two years arc given, 
transcription practice should come in 
the second year. If only one year 
of shorthand is offered, it would be 
desirable to have a separate period 
during the last semester for trans- 
cription practice. If this is not pos- 
sible, perhaps the transcription prac- 
tice might be combined with an ad- 
vanced typewriting class. 

3. Definite standards were set up 
and met—sufficient to meet minimum 
job requirements. 

4. Definite standards were pro- 
vided for selection of students en- 
rolling in shorthand. Students should 
certainly be proficient in the opera- 
tion of the typewriter and_ should 
have at least a “C” average in their 
basic English courses. 


AN EVENING AT HOME 


(Continued from page Y) 


good at it? You are? Then why can’t 
graduates take that kind of dictation 
in the office without delay and much 
in-service training ? 
General Clerical and Office 
Machines Section 

Here’s a department in which I 
am much interested. So imagine my 
disappointment to find its entire space 
given over to an article on “Business 
Correspondence”! How did that get 
in here? 

“Turn the page please.”’ I did and 
came to 
Basic Business 

Let’s see what that is today. I never 
would have guessed it! ‘Writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, business _ be- 
havior, orientation in bookkeeping, 
sales, stenography, general clerical 
training, and finished off with a unit 
in vocational guidance.” It’s getting 
late. I must hurry on. So I leave you 
to ponder that one, and turn to 
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Office Standards 

A questionnaire study turns up 
some remarkable (?) results in the 
way of “standards” . “40 to 0 
net w.p.m.” in typing! Just copying 
ability! No office production. stand- 
ard! “80 to 100 w.p.m. in_ short- 
hand,” with a range of 70 to 140! 
What kind of dictation? How long: 
The questionnaire didn’t ask about 
those things. “Transcription speeds 
averaged around 40 w.p.m.”—a pet 
fectly meaningless observation. Again, 
how long? Timed on one letter? A 
short one? Or on several? A derived 
standard of “many mailable letters 
during-each day” doesn’t help much, 
does it ? “Double entry bookkeeping 's 
essential,” but how much of it is set 
for a “standard” is not revealed. 
“Training on (some) office ma 
chines,” which are named, is a neat 
standard generalization. Let’s go om. 
No, its bedtime. 
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BASIC ATTITUDES AND UNDERSTANDINGS 


OV. the teacher and the student 

fe’ toward arithmetic will in 
large mcasure determine the pupil’s 
success or failure in it. 

Attitude assumes such proportions 
in the study of arithmetic, because 
dealing with figures can be tiresome. 
There are people to whom this would 
not app'v, of course, for they have a 
special aptitude for and experience 
great enjoyment from “figuring.” 
Some few individuals have the kind 
of mind that easily learns to make 
rapid calculations and complicated 
solutions both mentally and on paper. 
But for the average student, arith- 
metic is not an easy subject, and cer- 
tainly it cannot be said that the ma- 
jority of students enjoy it. The fact 
that they don’t master the simple 
arithmetical procedures is of grave 
concern to all educators and especi- 
ally to teachers of business education. 


The Teacher's Responsibility 


Our problem is that of helping 


students acquire good attitudes to- 
ward arithmetic. Student weakness 
in this general education subject is 
doubtless attributable in no small 
degree to the courses of study and 
textbooks used. If we could scrap 
most of the volume that we try to 
ram down the throats of our pupils 
and concentrate on meaningful sit- 
vations and mastery—yea, overmas- 
iery—of the fundamentals, our prob- 
lem would be half solved. 


How Much Arithmetic? 


First of all, we must determine 
how much arithmetic should be 
laught; how much calculation, both 
mental and written, the average per- 
son needs; and when he does need 
to calculate, how well qualified he 
needs to be. Since we are teaching 
business education, how much arith- 
metic should our students learn? 


Counting 


Everyone should know how to 
count by all the numbers up to ten. 
Not too often do the numbers other 
than one, two, five, and ten have to 
be used in counting; but, when it is 
necessary, it is certainly good to know 
how to do so, and, too, this aids in 
the process of addition. 


Addition 


As for addition, we should teach 
our students to add accurately and 
quickly columns of figures fifteen or 
twenty in number. containing as many 
a five digits. Not only should the 
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IN ARITHMETIC 


by Watkins C. Smith 


Bealeton, Virginia 


pupil know how to add them, but 
he must be led to realize the im- 
portance of checking his work to 
prove the addition. Oftentimes high 
school sophomores and juniors en- 
rolled in general business and book- 
keeping classes, respectively, are 
found still adding very laboriously 
and inaccurately, Some even count 
on their fingers or place dots on a 
piece of paper! These are very bad 
habits. It takes many students en- 
tirely too long to add, and the an- 





. dealing with figures can be tiresome 


swer is often incorrect. It has been 
the experience of this writer that in 
all such cases, in a very short time, 
the teacher was able to teach these 
children how to add mentally simply 
by sitting down with them and hav- 
ing them add the columns of figures 
along with him. Then for several 
days thereafter the process was re- 
peated until soon they were able to 
stop their wasteful habits. It is so 
easy at this point to “pass the buck” 
and to say that they should have 
been taught in the grades. Certainly 
they should have been, which bears 
out the statement made above that 
they are exposed to too much arith- 
metic in the grades with insufficient 
time, motivation, and tndividual in- 
struction to make the important part 
stick, 





Subtraction 

Another phase of arithmetic that 
everyone should know is how to sub- 
tract. It has always been hard to 
understand why subtraction is so dif- 
ficult for many people. Since there 
are only two sets of figures involved, 
it would seem that the mere simplicity 
of the problem would make for ease 
of computation, but this is not the 
case. Perhaps some of the trouble 
lies in the fact that teachers assume 
that it is easy and do not stress it 
enough. Young children have been 
heard to say that they would rather 
work some abstract, complicated 
division - of - fractions problem, for 
example, in preference to subtraction. 
This is something that everyone 
needs to use many times throughout 
life in almost every kind of occupa- 
tion or avocation. Therefore, it is 
very important that business students 
know how to subtract quickly and 
correctly and that they check the re- 
sult immediately. 


Reading 

Reading numbers, even very large 
ones, is another important arith- 
metical skill that no student of busi- 
ness should be without. He should 
be trained in the reading of figures 
to the point where in reading aloud 
he would not hesitate more over one 
than he would over words with 
which he had become familiar and 
which he knew how to pronounce. 
Along with this goes a knowledge of 
how to write numbers with correct 
hyphenation, spelling, the placing of 
“and” at the decimal point, etc. 


Percentage 

Our students should have not only 
ability to determine percentages but 
they should also thoroughly under- 
stand the importance of such ability. 
In connection with this, simple in- 
terest, simple bank discount, and all 
calculations involving simple decimals 
could be and should be included. 


Making Change 

Even though making change might 
have been listed under counting, it is 
placed separately here. The writer 
considers it a skill of primary im- 
portance to the business student. 


Fractions 

Most teachers have seen children 
struggling with fractions when their 
only conception of a fraction was 
that it is one figure above another 
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with a line between them! Addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision of simple fractions should be 
taught thoroughly, because people in 
almost every walk of life need to be 
able to use them, every once in a 
while, and it would be very em- 
barrassing not to know how to do 
so. 


Multiplication and Division 

Multiplication and division may be 
discussed together, as one has to 
know how to multiply before he can 
divide. Ability to multiply is ab- 
solutely necessary for everyone, and 
he should be able to divide by num- 
bers of two or three digits. 


Other Important Arithmetical Skills 

To this list should be added ra- 
tio and proportion, finding averages 
and medians, measuring, and making 
estimates. 

In teaching all of these simple fun- 
damentals the teacher should analyze 
each student’s mental processes, for 
he cannot possibly discover weak- 
nesses by merely looking at test pa- 
pers. 


Overmastery Urged 


Business education must contribute 
to a person’s well-being to help him 
get along. If he learns the phases 
of arithmetic mentioned here and has 
the right understanding of and atti- 
tude toward them, he will get along. 
Failure comes from trying to teach 
too much to everybody instead of 
having students master a few fun- 
damentals. What is really important 
should be thoroughly overtaught. 
Such simple calculations as_ those 
outlined here should be overmastered 
until they are completely automatized. 

Such discussion always leads to 
suggestions of how it can be done. As 
stated at the beginning, attitude is at 
least half of it. Drill is not the an- 
swer unless it is meaningful drill. 
A certain amount of drill is necessary 
to fix and maintain in the mind that 
which has been learned, but having a 
student add more columns of figures 
when he is unable to add one column 
is meaningless drill and accomplishes 
nothing, 


Meaningful Experiences Necessary 

We need meaningful experiences 
with numbers. Our aim should be 
to lead students to a_ thoughtful 
analysis of the relations between 
numbers. Too often are beginners 
expected to think in figures without 
having a clear idea of what figures 
denote! Better learning materials, 
better techniques, and more resource- 
ful teachers will help unveil the vast 
learning potential of our business 
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education enrollees. It is not too 
much to expect our students to enjoy 
arithmetic. They will enjoy it and 
succeed in it if they are conscious 
of progress, if they understand the 
processes involved, and if they rea- 
lize the importance of what they are 


learning. 
Many of our life activities which 
require judgment making involve 


arithmetic understanding. For ex- 
ample: should a person with an in- 
come of $4,000 with a wife and two 
children and considerable uncertain- 
ty as to the stability of a job buy a 
house that costs $10,000 on a down 
payment of $2,000? The answer to 
this cannot be given in exact arith- 
metic results. So much depends 
upon intangibles. Is society going 
through a period of inflation or de- 
lation? Will the earner wish to move 
to another part of the country? Is 
the family likely to have more chil- 
dren? And many other similar ele- 
ments. Such problems require an 
understanding of all the factors in- 
volved and an ability to merge 
arithmetic and non-arithmetic con- 
cepts. Solving them cannot be taught 
as objective arithmetic. They can 
only be taught by merging all of the 
facts involved and then using sim- 
ple arithmetic processes in final 
judgment making. 


Some Elements in Business Arithmetic 
Now Typically Taught That Should 
Not Be Taught and Why 

It is difficult to determine how 
much special arithmetic skill will be 
needed in the business activities of 
office workers and sales workers. In 
specialized offices some particular 
processes are required that wouldn’t 


be used at all in other equally 
specialized offices. It is in »ossible 
to present in school all of s ne one 
thousand and one specializ: | skills 
that might be needed. 

Many teachers waste con: Jerable 
time in business arithmetic classes 
having their students engage 1 much 
busy work entailing short-cut in cal- 
culation, mark-ups, chain d counts, 
compound interest, true discounts, 
building and loan calculation: depre- 
ciation, good will calculations, and 
the like. Some even make a stab 
at a consideration of the deiails of 


annuities, Usually these things are 
just so many abstract processes to 
the students. How many of our 
arithmetics are full of problems in- 
volving business transactions of 
which the pupil cannot possibly have 
an adequate understanding! 

Even such a universal topic as in- 
surance has no meaning if one does 
not understand the principle of in- 
surance, the limitations of insurance 
as a means of risk reduction, and the 
social values of insurance in_ the 
American economy. If these things 
are presented to the student when he 
is considering the problem of how 
much insurance to buy, that is the 
time when it will really mean some- 
thing to him. Such study and analy- 
sis need not be limited to the arith- 
metic classroom. The development 
of the fundamental skills is uniquely 
the problem of the arithmetic class- 
room, but the application of arith- 
metic skills to daily life is the prob- 
lem of all classroom teachers; and, 
even more fundamental, the problem 
of the parent, the employer, and, of 
course, the student himself. 


TEACHING BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 
(Continued from page 16) 


ity to type is obviously an advantage 
to anyone, I encourage students to 
turn in typed work. But after teach- 
ing in colleges where all work is 
typed, where some is and some is not, 
and where none is, I am convinced 
that just as good work can be done 
by both teacher and student—with lit- 
tle extra time spent by the teacher 
and/or graders and a great deal of 
time saved by students, time which 
can be more profitably spent in plan- 
ning and phrasing the message so that 
it will be received as positively as pos- 
sible by the reader with his smallest 
expenditure of effort. 


A Look Back at the Course 


In summary, I believe we should 
stress psychological presentation in 
simple, clear language in from 20 to 


25 letters of inquiry and_ reply, 
acknowledgment, sales, application, 
adjustment, credit, and collection. 
Principles should be derived in class 
from analogous situations before the 
students write. To follow this pro- 
cedure, I draw on actual business 
samples—good ones mostly but bad 
ones sometimes—student samples, and 
pertinent business articles. Since this 
is a writing course, I do not quiz on 
the textbook, though I should like to 
assign supplementary readings’ if 
there were time. Mechanics of lan- 
guage and layout are handled more 
effectively with the individual student 
than in-class. I am convinced that 
we should be more concerned with 
quality than with quantity and that 
emphasis on the latter is detrimental 
to the former. 
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HE successful progress of the 

program of distributive education 
 Oklalioma taus tar has been due to 
many contributing tactors. The pur- 
pose of ‘his article is to mention and 
vive crolit to a few of the most 
importas”| of these. 


State Board of Vocational Education 


The State Board of Education of 
the State of Oklahoma is designated 
ys the State Board of Vocational 
Education. The board is composed 
of sever’ Conscientious, well qualified 
business and educational leaders. The 
sate superintendent of public instruc- 
tion is president of the board. The 
director is given the responsibility for 
the organization and administration 
of the vocational education programs. 


The Democratic Idea 


“Democracy Works Here’ could 
well be the slogan of the Oklahoma 
distributive education program. This 
is true because all work and planning 
is done on a democratic basis. Every- 
one concerned with the program has 
an opportunity to voice his opinions 
on matters concerning the smooth 
operation of the service. Individual 
initiative is encouraged and due 
recognition is given, but not to the 
extent of hindering teamwork. Every 
precaution is taken to see that every 
person has the right attitude toward 
his work and his co-worker. Before 
a mew project is undertaken each 
person concerned is consulted indi- 
vidually and collectively. In the main, 
satisfactory results are obtained by 
adhering to such a_ policy. This 
should not, however, leave the im- 
pression that perfect harmony is at 
all times in evidence because differ- 
ences in opinion often arise con- 
cerning various factors which affect 
the state program. Nevertheless, each 
person concerned feels free to ex- 
press himself and to justify his point 
ot view. After the majority agrees 
oa course of action the minority 
voncedes, giving the question under 
discussion unanimous approval and 
support. 


Public and Human Relations 


Local training programs, both high 
school and adult, are organized and 
administered through and with the 
cooperation of local boards of edu- 
cation and school officials. 

The school superintendent and 
principal are in an advantageous 
position relative to the needs and 
desires of the businessmen in their 
tity or town. Therefore, their coun- 
‘el is sought before trying to initiate 
4 program of training. Then, too, 
tt is just good human and_ public 
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relations to give these 
key people an oppor- 
tunity in such an im- 
portant local project. 

Oklahoma is fortun- 
ate to have in charge 
of its public schools 
men of high caliber, 
men who have vision 
and the initiative to make plans 
which take into consideration the well 
being of every individual boy and girl. 
No longer is it considered by school 
officials sufficient to incorporate a 
curriculum just for those few young 
men and women who elect to go to 
college. Therefore, vocational courses 
are being added to the high school 
schedule as fast as funds, personnel 
and physical facilities will permit. 
The high school curriculum is not 
the only phase of public education 
which is being considered. The more 
progressive and alert superintendents 
and principals are planning an aca- 
demic and vocational program for 
those who have left school and who 
wish to continue their education. 
These so called programs of adult 
education are in many of the schools 
of the state at the present time.‘ More 
of this sort of thing is due to come 
in the very near future. 

The State Board of Vocational 
Education, Division of Distributive 
Education, makes its services avail- 
able to those interested in distributive 
occupations. The local school men 
are most cooperative in this matter 
and are due much credit for the suc- 
cess of the established programs in 
the state. The programs could not 
operate without their sincere effort 
and cooperation. They support the 
program by giving helpful sugges- 
tions concerning vital points of issue 
and also by making available physical 
facilities which are so vital to the 
successful operation of a training 
program. 

State and local merchants’ associa- 
tions and organizations have a vital 
role also in the successful operation 





of the distributive education pro- 
grams. Their active support and 


endorsement are enlisted in planning 
and setting up training classes for 
their membership and others. Giving 
them an opportunity to participate 
in this manner provides the kind of 
influence needed in many occasions 
to launch a program of training. 
This also gives the membership a 
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feeling that the program belongs to 
them and is not just another scheme 
for individual material gain. 

An excellent spirit of cooperation 
exists between these fine associations, 
organizations and the state program 
of distributive education. The most 
successful training programs have 
been put on through the sponsorship 
of these institutions. The following 
have been most active and coopera- 
tive in organizing and _ operating 
training classes: The Oklahoma Res- 
taurant Association, The Oklahoma 
Retail Grocers Association, The Ok- 
lahoma Pharmaceutical Association, 
The Oklahoma Retail Merchants As- 
sociation, The Oklahoma Independ- 
ents, Inc., The Tulsa Retail Mer- 
chants Association, The Oklahoma 
City Retailers Association, The Mus- 
kogee Retail Merchants Association, 
and all other local associations, cham- 
bers of commerce in all cities where 
a program has been operated. 

To these worthy organizations and 
associations much praise is due for 
their very excellent spirit of coop- 
eration. 


Personnel 

The attainment level of an institu- 
tion is in direct proportion to its 
personnel. It takes more than just 
a good teacher or one who has been 
successful in the business world to 
operate the best possible program. 
One must rank high in both of these 
fields if his program is to be scored 
above mediocre. A person of just 
average ability and qualifications can- 
not hope to succeed for long in dis- 
tributive education. 

Since personnel is such a_ vital 
factor, considerable attention has 
been given to the selection of teacher- 
coordinators and_ state staff em- 
ployees. For the most part the 
Oklahoma distributive education per- 
sonnel ranks high in ability and 
qualifications. 
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Practically all of them have made 
a success in both the teaching profes- 
sion and the business world. The 
progress which has been made in 
Oklahoma relative to the local coop- 
erative part-time programs can be 
contributed largely to the con- 
scientious efforts of these excellent 
teacher-coordinators, 


Teacher Training 


A well trained teacher-coordinator 
or state staff employee is a must for 
a successful training program. There- 
fore, much stress is concentrated on 
the teacher training. Oklahoma A. 
and M. College has been designated 
by the State Board of Vocational 
Education as the teacher training 
institution. (Other institutions of 
higher learning will be designated as 
the need arises.) The program func- 
tions in the Division of Commerce. 
Those electing to enter the teaching 
profession in the field of distributive 
education may work out both a 
bachelors and a masters degree in 
commerce with a major in distribu- 
tive education. These degrees may be 
earned during the summer session. 
Short intensive professional and 
technical courses are available in 
summer school. The short courses 
are for the convenience of those 
teacher-coordinators who have _ re- 
ceived their degrees and need more 
training to keep them up-to-date and 
their teaching certificates current. 

An annual workshop has_ been 
conducted on the campus for the 
past several years. All teacher-coor- 
dinators are required to attend and 
participate. Each year the workshop 
is devoted to the problem which is 
in the most demand by the majority 
of the personnel. The most pressing 
need has been teaching materials. 
There has been a felt need for uni- 
form courses of study for the Coop- 
erative Part-Time programs. There- 
fore, there has been developed a 
uniform course of study for both 
first and second year students. The 
content of these courses is used to 
give the student his related training. 
In addition to the related courses of 
study, there has been worked out a 
technical vocational card system 
which provides training assignments 
for different types of distributive oc- 
cupations. This material is directly 
related to the specific job for which 
the student is training. All of these 
course materials have been developed 
at the request and by the teacher- 
coordinators under the direction of 
a capable leader. The developing and 
use of the course outlines and tech- 
nical assignments have made it pos- 
sible to do an outstanding teaching 
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job. It has also been highly recom- 
mended by school officials over the 
state. 


In addition to the institutional 


training, the state supervisor and 
other members of the staff carry on 


in-service training during the year. 
This is done by visitations to the 
various programs and by sending 
new materials as they are devel- 
oped or received to the teacher- 
coordinator, 

Each year three statewide con- 
ferences, lasting from one to two 
days, are held for professional im- 
provement. The conferences are 
planned with a specific objective in 
mind. They have been very profit- 
able in helping to raise the quality 
of work done in the programs 
throughout the state. 


Selection of Students and Training 
Stations 


There are three major objectives 
which must be accomplished to justi- 
fy the continuation of a training 
program in distributive education. 
First, those who enroll in the classes 
must be able to profit by the instruc- 
tion given. Second, the employer or 
training institution should benefit by 
active participation. Third, the cus- 
tomers or the public in general should 
be compensated materially by in- 
creased efficiency and courteous serv- 
ice. The program in Oklahoma is 
operated with these three factors in 
mind. 

Students are permitted to enroll 
in the cooperative part-time program 
after the teacher-coordinator is thor- 
oughly convinced, by applying sound 
guidance techniques, that they stand 
an excellent chance of succeeding in 
the distributive occupations. But just 
to be sure that a student is qualified 
mentally and physically for a_par- 
ticular job is not enough. He must 
be placed in a learning situation 
which will give him an opportunity 
to develop to his full stature. There- 
fore, the selection of a training 
station must be done with the utmost 
care. The student must be placed 
in a sympathetic, reputable organiza- 
tion under the supervision of a 
sincere, competent sponsor or on-the- 
job trainer. 

If these two essential factors have 
been seriously considered, careful 
selection and placement of students, 
the third objective will be compara- 
tively easy to realize. Adhering 
closely to these vital principles has 
paid dividends in Oklahoma. They 
will continue to be the major objec- 
tives for which the personnel in 
Oklahoma are striving. 


Clubs 


The Distributors Club f{ Ok. 
homa is an organization Oo! students 
enrolled in vocational cv \peratiye 
part-time distributive ec ucation 
classes, functioning throu -h com. 
parable local clubs, and hos as its 
purpose furthering the welt :re of jts 
members in the following w> ys: 

a. To develop progressiv: leader. 
ship in the field of distribi‘ion tha 
is competent, aggressive, seif-reliant 
and cooperative. 

b. To provide for an intelligent 
choice of occupations in dis!ribution 
through exploration of opportunities 
in the field. 

c. To create in each member an 
abiding interest in his chosen occu- 
pation through an appreciation of the 
opportunity it offers him to con. 
tribute his share in worthy home and 
community membership. 

d. To encourage the use of high 
ethical standards in business. 

e. To provide for mental and 
physical health through satisfactory 
social and recreational activities. 

f. To foster a deep feeling of re- 
sponsibility for contributing through 
business activities to the civic, social 
and moral welfare of society. 

The organizing of state and local 
clubs for part-time distributive edu- 
cation students has done much to 
raise the standard of the work in 
Oklahoma. High school _ students 
have a strong urge to join organiza- 
tions. Since the distributive educa- 
tion students have a very limited op- 
portunity to take an active part i 
extra-curricular school activities, club 
work serves a much needed purpose. 
The club has been responsible for 
attracting high type students to the 
program. For this one accomplish- 
ment the work has been worth the 
time and effort which it has cost. 

Each year the Oklahoma Distribu- 
tors Club holds a two or three day 
convention which is both educational 
and recreational. The club members 
look forward to these meetings with 
much interest. The Oklahoma club is 
affiliated with the national organize 
tion, The Distributive Education 
Clubs of America. An annual con 
vention of the national organization 
is also held each year. These state 
and national conventions _ provide 
worth-while projects for the members 
to work on during the year. These 
projects and other club activities 
have furnished wholesome motive 
tions which would have otherwist 
been impossible. Club work also pro 
vides excellent media for better ac 
quainting the merchants and_ the 
general public with the intent and 
purpose of the over-all program. 
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STRONGER PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


O\ often have we heard the 

statement, “the progressive and 
outstanding teacher in business edu- 
cation is an active member of local, 
gate, and national organizations in 
pysiness education?” ~ If this is a 
good criterion for evaluating teach- 
ets, Why do we have so many who 
fail to meet this requirement? 


Advantages of Association Membership 


Probably our first consideration 
should be whether membership in 
4 business education group is worth 
the expenditure of the teacher’s time 
and money. 

You may 
my money ?” 


ask, ‘“‘what do I get for 

Here are some of the 
advantages which have been _pro- 
daimed by various business educa- 
tional organizations : 

1. Your membership usually brings 
sme professional literature. Locally 
it might be duplicated but on the na- 
tional scale, it can be in magazine or 
yearbook form. With these you will 
get new ideas and a stimulation of in- 
terests. 

2. Through the strength of a large 
membership you can get action on a 
state and national basis on curricula 
problems, teaching aids and proce- 
dures, and financial support for busi- 
ness education. All of this should 
be of direct help to you. 

3, Opportunity to meet others with 
the same problems that are troubling 
you. 

4. Conferences and workshops cov- 
ering the topics of the day in busi- 
ness education with an opportunity 
for educational and_ professional 
growth. 

5. Opportunity to hear outstanding 
speakers and meet the authorities and 
laders of your profession. 

6. Meetings where you can enjoy 
yourself socially besides. “‘talking 
shop” with your fellow teachers. 

7, State and national groups can 
‘courage the appointment of direc- 
tors and supervisors of business edu- 
cation for the large department, cities, 
and state departments of education. 

8. You will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you are giving support 
to the organizations which are work- 
ing for your interests. 


Eliminate Overlapping Groups 


Greater interest in professional 
organizations for business teachers 
might he obtained if all the overlap- 
ping business associations were 
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eliminated. To consider the prob- 
lem nationally there should be one 
strong national association. Each 
state, with its special needs, should 


have an active state group of busi- 
ness educators. 
zations should be the backbone 
the 
ness teachers considering 
in their educational budget. 


These two organi- 
tor 
various conferences with all busi- 
them first 


Opportunity to hear outstanding speakers...’ 


Where there is any concentration 
of the teachers, several times a year 
the business teachers of this area 
should have local meetings to discuss 
their common problems. Here they 
can get practical help on organizing 
better business education, techniques 


of teaching, standards, and other 
professional helps. Teachers in a 


large urban area and in the schools 
surrounding this city will have com- 
mon problems. These teachers will 
enjoy the meetings if a spirit of fel- 
lowship and comradeship is main- 
tained. Business teachers welcome 
this opportunity to meet socially 
with those “who-speak-their-own lan- 
guage.” Groups of this type should 
be kept informal by avoiding written 
constitutions, levying of dues, and 
other signs of the established associa- 
tions. 

The state organization of business 
educator is the logical place to ex- 
pect action on problems of curricula, 


courses of study, reimbursement and 
aid to business education, teacher 
training and certification, and various 
state-wide issues. Nationally, busi- 
ness education needs more unity and 
larger memberships if we are to ex- 
pect special consideration for legisla- 
tion and aids in business education. 
If we consolidate into one large na- 
tional organization the various re- 
gional groups such as Eastern, Cen- 
tral, Southern, etc., must be used as 
convention districts. To have just 
one convention nationally would 
mean that it would be too far and ex- 
pensive for many teachers to attend 
each year. 

To attain this unity the national 
association should not eliminate any 
of the services which are now avail- 


able to the teachers of business 
through these many groups. Worth- 


while professional publications need 
to be continued in the development of 
techniques and procedures of teach- 


ing. Each year there should be a 
yearbook covering some phase of 
business education which is a real 


contribution to education and rated 
as one of the outstanding books of 
the year, Costs of producing these 
publications could be lowered because 


of the increased number of copies 
needed if business teachers were 
reached on a national basis. With 


each additional membership, the state 
and national organization will use a 
smaller portion of the membership 
dues for organization and administra- 
tion and thereby will be giving more 
and better services to the classroom 
teacher. 

Attempts have been made to pro- 
vide this united front in business- 
teacher associations, but at present 
we have more overlapping associa- 
tions and periodicals to represent us 
than ever before. Leaders have ad- 
vocated a change and teachers have 
expressed the need but the “talking” 
stage is as far aS we seem to reach. 
The National Council for Business 
Education was established for this 
purpose in 1933 but this problem 
of unity was too much for it to solve. 
It is surprising that the teachers in 
other fields of education, such as mu- 
sic and physical education, can have 
this unity with strong active state 
and national groups which are co- 
ordinated. Although there are far 
more teachers of business than in any 
other vocational field, they lack the 
ability to present a united front as 
do other vocational groups. These 
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vocational teachers have powerful 
state and national groups well ad- 
ministered and professionally mind- 
ed which have brought results in the 
teachers’ load, salaries, and equipment 
for their departments. This lack of 
organization on the part of business 
education might be the reason it has 
not received the same consideration 
in distribution of funds from the 
federal, state, and local school district 
treasuries. 
Action Needed 


Is it possible to attain the same 
success in membership and educa- 
tional accomplishments as in other 
professional groups? An affirmative 
answer can be given if our state and 
city directors think and act toward 
this goal. Our leaders of the various 
business education groups need to 
take the initiative and provide work- 
ing plans for this unity. Vested inter- 
ests and historical traditions of some 
professional groups must be sacri- 
ficed. Officers and directors of the 
various business education organiza- 
tions must be used in promoting and 
selling the consolidation into state 
and national groups. 

The membership lists of all the 
various groups should be studied. 


Teachers who are members of several 
groups should be used to present the 
advantages of consolidation as they 


will have a greater understanding of 
the various policies which have ap- 
pealed to the membership. Many 
teachers and administrators can be 
found as members of all the asso- 
ciations who will be willing to avoid 
the overlapping and conflicting con- 
ferences in the interest of unity and 
concerted action nationally, The local 
and state groups can be an excellent 
medium for the solicitation of mem- 
bers and unifying the national organ- 
ization. Many teachers would appre- 
ciate paying one fee each year which 
would cover all his membership dues. 
For economic purposes it might be 
necessary for the two business edu- 
cation associations with the largest 
membership to take the initiative in 
this proposed reorganization. This is 
not an impossible task if the leaders 
in business education with the help 
of interested teachers will use vision 
in planning for the professional 
growth of all business teachers. The 
interest and need is there on the part 
of teachers waiting for the leaders 
to take the initial steps toward this 
unity which has been advocated for 
many years. 
Make Meetings More Interesting 


The business teacher would be 
more enthusiastic if he had just two 
membership dues to pay—a state and 
national organization. Attendance on 
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the part of teachers might be better 
if there were only the local meeting 
with teachers in his area, the state 
meeting, and the district meeting for 
the national group. As it is, many 
teachers, in trying to make the deci- 
sion as to which conference or con- 
vention to attend, do not go to any 
professional meeting. This is unfor- 
tunate for the advancement of busi- 
ness education if these conferences 
are to be the only in-service training 
available for business teachers to 
keep abreast of the new develop- 
ments in business education. 

If teachers are to take more inter- 
est in professional meetings, the pro- 
gram committees must exercise 
greater care in the selection of speak- 
ers, demonstrators, panel groups, etc. 
Something must be planned for all 
groups represented. Many programs 
are arranged which only take into 
consideration one subject of business 
education. It is suggested that pro- 


gram time be allotted so | 
person in attendance may ¢ 
tical knowledge, technique 
dures, or methods that he 

into actual practice in his o 
ing situation. It is well to pi 
some group discussion or 

after each of the program 
Many teachers consider th 
sion period the most en: 
part of the program. 

By careful planning and 
dation of our overlapping 
educational organizations we < 
ther the advancement of 
education on all levels. It 
advantage of each business 
to see that the professional © 
tions become stronger and 


real aid for the classroom, 4 


day come when all business 


are active members of local, 


and national business « 


groups interested in seeking 


and improved procedures fi 
ness education. 
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TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 
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In the March issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a new typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the annual artistic typing contests. 


If you followed those directions, the result should be the tulip pictured below, 
The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 20 of the March issue. 
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Directions for constructing another design will be printed i 
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NE of the big problems con- 
DD contig Remington in selling 
the typewriter was the fact that there 
was 10 one who knew how to operate 
the machine, no teachers, and no 
teacher-training courses. The sales- 
men must know how to demonstrate 
its possibilities and perforce must 
themselves be taught a certain degree 
of skill in typewriting. 


Earliest Methods 

The first typewriting textbook was 
apamphlet published by the Reming- 
ton Sewing Machine Company. The 
lessons would hardly be called such 
today. The content of the book was 
very similar to the type of instruc- 
tion book that is now included in the 
purchase of any new equipment—in- 
structions on how to care for the ma- 
chine, and a few simple directions 
on the use of the various parts. 

Instruction agencies were estab- 
lished in many cities. Most of the 
business colleges wrote their own 
textbooks in the subjects offered. 
These instruction books contained 
word drills intended to improve fa- 
cility in location of keys. This was 
the aim of the textbooks before the 
universal adoption of the touch sys- 
tem. The lessons with the assignment 
were placed before the pupil who 
then hunted and punched until each 
lesson was completed without an er- 
ror. Miss Gertrude Beers, University 
of Nebraska, related her experience 
with the textbook from which she 
had her first lessons. The book had 
no fingering chart or suggestions re- 
garding which fingers might be used. 
The first assignment was to write 
twelve perfect consecutive lines of 
the word “the,” writing the full 
width of the page. She says, “I 
no one but a moron could 


know, now, 

do that; but at the time, I frequently 
became discouraged when I would 
make an error in the tenth or 


eleventh line.’”’?® 

All that seemed necessary in those 
early days was to spend a great 
amount of time in practicing since, 
“Practice makes perfect.” One of 
the earliest textbooks contains this 
instruction : 

“Practice on the above (keyboard) by 
touching each letter one at a time in any 


—— 


%Cortrude Beers, Personal Interview, 1944. 
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THE INVENTION 


AND 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TYPEWRITER 


Part IV 
by Hazel A. Flood 


State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minnesota 


desired word and the space key after the 
word,” ” 

There was little regard to the tech- 
nique used in preparing the perfect 
copy. 

Clarence E. Birch describes 
first text from which he taught: 


the 


“A large book bound in green cloth, side 
opening like a geography, taught the use 
of two fingers on either hand. The author 
argued that the other fingers were too weak 


and uncontrolled.” * 


Touch Typing 

McGurrin has been given 
being the first “touch” 
He wrote of his experi- 


Charles 
credit for 
operator. 
ence : 


“Back in_the seventies, typewriters were 
scarce in Grand Rapids, Michigan, where 
[ was a clerk in a law office. The office 
boasted a No. 1 Remington—a large, awk- 
ward-looking piece of mechanism encased 
in tin. It sounded like a riveting machine. 
To depress a key, you had to hit it with a 
blow almost hard enough to drive a nail. 
No one thought of using more than the 
first two fingers, for the very good reason 
that the others were not strong enough. 
During my four years in that office I made 


an intensive study of .............. and 
typewriting.” ¥” 
The story is told that Mr. McGur- 


rin’s employer came in one day re- 
porting that he had seen a girl type- 
writer who could type without look- 
ing at the keys. McGurrin made up 
his mind that what a girl could do, 
he also could do and conceived the 
idea that he could use all the fingers 
on the keys and the thumb on the 
space bar. 

That idea was the origin of what 
is now called the touch system. Mc- 
Gurrin further stated: 


“Strangely enough, the touch system was 
practically unknown until 1886, when I won 
a $500 typewriting contest in Cincinnati. 
The newspapers gave front-page space to 
the contest. The Remington Company then 
hired me to give exhibitions in all the lead- 
ing cities of the country. The all-finger 


% Blackstone and Smith, : hemo 4 of In 
struction in Typewriting, p. 

38 Birch, Clarence E., Foti Faithful,” Busi- 
ness Education World, February, 1942, p. 536. 

i saat Publishing Company, College Typing, 
p. 










method did not win converts immediately 
in spite of the fact that it was proven to 
be superior.’ 


MceGurrin and his brother demon- 
strated and lectured, advocating the 
use of this method, but it did not 
come into general use in schools until 
1901. The Remington Company sur- 
vey of American schools for that 
year reported only 50 percent using 
it some of the time, but the textbooks 
did not standardize on touch methods 
until about 1910. This was in spite 
of the fact that a number of text- 
books were written for teaching the 
“all-finger” method. 

Although McGurrin was the first 
touch operator, credit for the intro- 
duction of the touch system of in- 
struction in schools is given to Mrs. 
M. V. Longley in 1881, under the 
name of “Remington Typewriter 
Lessons.” The advertisement says 
that this is a “Series of Lessons and 
Exercises by a System of Fingering 

entirely different from that of 
other authors and teachers.” 

A Manual of Practical Type- 
writing was published by Bates Tor- 
rey in 1889. This was the first text- 
book written on the method. Torrey 
made some advance over Longley’s 
lessons in typewriting in his attempt 
to find a better means of fingering. 
Both of them were weak in that the 
fingering was not consistent—that is, 
a finger might type the r in one 


word, but the r in another word 
would be typed with a handier finger. 

Van Sant of Omaha has _ been 
given credit for finally arriving at 
the system of fingering which we 
now use. Following is an excerpt 


from an account of his discovery: 


“You have been very accurately in- 
formed about my father. His school in 
Omaha was teaching touch typewriting and 
actually producing touch operators as early 
as 1897. He was told by salesmen who 
visited schools in all parts of the country 
that they had nowhere seen anything like 


it. 

“He has been called ‘The Father of 
Touch Typewriting. This is hardly true. 
There had been self-made touch operators 
like McGurrin. Longley of California, 
whose book we were using in our school, 
brought out a touch edition and father 
promptly put it into use. A few of the 
bright persevering students became touch 
operators, but the gréat majority made a 
failure of it. 


® Blackstone and Smith, peer rement of In- 
struction of Typewriting, p. 1. 
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“My father was an earnest student of 
psychology. He knew that the mind worked 
most easily when rid of the burden of ex- 
ceptions. One Sunday he went down to 


the school rooms to fuss with an electric. 


clock, and while waiting to see if it was 
going to run, he got to thinking about the 
fingering. As Longley, and everyone else 
taught it, it was like piano fingering. Some- 
times a letter was struck with one finger 
and sometimes with another. He reasoned 
that the first finger was the nimble one 
—the one an amateur used in the “hit and 
punch” method. So he conceived the idea 
it could be given double duty. He drew 
large hands on the blackboard and put the 
letters on the fingers, and to his delight 
found that he had every letter assigned, and 
the result was an invariable method of 
fingering. 

“He knew then and there that he had the 
key to success in touch typewriting. He 
spent the rest of the day making crude 
drawings of hands on paper, and every 
copy-holder in the school room had the 
diagrams on Monday morning. He spent 
his time from then on changing the whole 
school over to the new fingering and in a 
very short time he had his whole school 
writing by touch. It was an especial ad- 
vantage to the slow student. He was quite 
a showman, had a good voice, and used to 
like to take visitors in and dictate to the 
students—every eye fixed on him, or dis- 
tribute something for them to copy, and 
then exhibit the results. 

“He prepared a series of lessons for his 
own students, which afterward became the 
basis for the Van Sant System of Touch 
Typewriting which had a marvelous run 
for over thirty years. 

“Every text on touch typewriting which 
has been published since his (and they be- 
gan to spring up within three months) has 
used his fingering method. And that was 
his great contribution to the commercial 
world. Sooner or later some one woula 
have thought it out, but it happens that he 
was the one who did it.’”™ 


As Miss Van Sant has said in he 
letter, undoubtedly some one would 
have finally hit upon the same idea 
and reached the same conclusion as 
her father but the discovery was his 
and this contribution to typewriter 
history is immeasurable. There are 
a number of the hand charts which 
he put before each student still in 
existence today. 

Another pioneer in typewriting in- 
struction was Clarence C. Birch. 
The secretarial department of the vo- 
cational school where he began his 
work had five typewriters—four old 
blind Remingtons and one new Smith 
Premier. He was dissatisfied with 
the results he was obtaining. Having 
heard of the “piano” method, he de- 
cided to give it a trial but did not 
know where he could secure the text- 
books. He says: 

“T wrote to one of the most prominent 
court reporting firms in Chicago, making 
inquiry for a book that exemplified the 
new touch plan. I still have and prize the 
letter I received from the head of the 
firm. He said the only successful touch 


method of which he knew was the one 
used by his employees when they touched 


21 Elizabeth Van Sant, Personal Letter, August 
942. 
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him good and hard for their pay on Satur- 
day nights. He thought that the natural 
way was best. 

“Nothing daunted, I bought a new type- 
writer (a Fox this time), set out to teach 
myself touch typing. After some months 
of practice often working with my eyes 
shut or with a cloth tied over them, I de- 
cided that I was ready to introduce the 
new way. Our course consisted of two 
years, junior and senior. The seniors were 
permitted to continue the old way while 
the juniors began on the new. There was 
much pleasant rivalry and the juniors had 
to endure a good bit of jeering at first. 
After about six months a contest was held 
between the two classes. The juniors de- 
feated the seniors. A new text that had 
just apeared was installed and there was 
no more argument about the merits of the 
innovation.” * 


From McGurrin’s achievement as 
a touch typist, it was only a step to 
placing the emphasis on speed. As 
advertising media, the typewriter 
companies offered rewards for better 
speed records. The awards made a 
definite contribution to the teaching 
of typewriting even though they im- 
proved the work of only the best 
pupils. They created interest in type- 
writing but did not build up the abil- 
ity to do practical salable work artis- 
tically and intelligently. 

For a number of years there was 
such a widespread emphasis on 
speed only that many classes spent 
the entire class period taking speed 
tests. This, of course, required less 
effort on the part of the teacher since 
all he had to do was to sit at his desk 
and manipulate the stop watch. 
There is some evidence that some 
teachers are still following this pro- 
cedure. 

The company contests with na- 
tional, international, state, district, 
county, and intra-mural counterparts 
placed complete emphasis on speed 
with accuracy. 


Typing Contests 


The first typewriting contest for a 
World’s Championship was held at 
the Normal School in Toronto, Can- 
ada, August 13, 1888. In this con- 
test the copy was a typewritten letter 
which was dictated to the contestants. 
Four errors were allowed to be made 
before a word was deducted from 
the total of words written. The word 
count was based on strokes. This 
particular contest lasted only for a 
few minutes and was won by Mae 
E. Orr on a Remington Typewriter 
of that period. Her chief competitor 
was Mr. Osborne, who operated a 
Caligraph typewriter. The contest- 
ants. were required to make carbon 
copies of their work. The winning 
rate made by Miss Orr was 98 words 


~ # Clarence Birch, “Old Faithful,” 


Business 
Education World, February, 1942, p. 536. 


per minute. Quite a numbe« 
rors were made; therefore, 
under the present rules wor 
been under 75. 

At the same time, a spec al cop- 
test from a speed sentence \ as held 
and this was won by Osborie. The 
sentence used in this insta: ce was 
“This is a song to fill thee \ ith de. 
light,” and was repeated over and 
over again. 

In the fall of 1905, a ‘Vorld's 
Championship Contest was :naugu- 
rated at the Business Show by 
Cochran and Payne of New York. 
It was at this meeting that the 
method of penalizing for errors was 
introduced. It was at the sugvestion 
of Charles Smith, publicity director 
of the Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company, that five words for each 
error was deducted from the gross 
number of written words. This plan 
met with instant favor and was con- 
tinued until 1918, when the penalty 
was raised from five to ten words 
for each error. Most of the early 
contests were mere exhibitions. In 
many cases the material for writing 
was dictated and the typist would 
demonstrate the touch system by typ- 
ing while blindfolded. An_ entire 
blindfold contest was conducted in 
1906. In the same year a business 
show was held in the spring at Chi- 
cago and Office Appliances magazine 
offered a trophy for the World's 
Championship. This trophy was won 
at three successive contests by Rose 
L. Fritz, who became the permanent 
possessor of the trophy. 

The years 1906 and 1907 marked 
the beginning of a new trend in con- 
tests. It will be noted that before 
this time only professional typists en- 
tered the contests. In 1906, the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association 
inaugurated a series of three World's 
Championship Contests. 

The first Amateur Championship 
contest was held by the National 
Business Show in 1909 and won by 
Coombes of Toronto. The first 
Novice Championship contest was 
held the following year and won by 
Florence Wilson. 

The year 1906 marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in another sense. 
It was at this time that the Under- 
wood Company conceived the idea oI 
sponsoring the International Contest 
as a means of advertising. 

In 1924, the gross number 0! 
words was found by dividing the 
gross number of strokes by five. 

Mr. J. N. Kimball acted as Inter 
national Contest Manager during the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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FCONOMIC GEOGRAPHY FOR A BETTER WORLD 


by A. M. Nielsen and Lawrence D. Brennan 


2C.al con- Cartoons by Harold C, Simmons 

‘as held School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, New York University 

rie. The 

1 ce was 

ra HER: is no subject more abused her own. Tons and tons of scrap and temperament of a determined. 
in teoching curriculums and gen- metal poured out of American har- well nourished, energetic, North 


iterature and no subject more bors in American and foreign bot- Temperate Zone American industrial 


‘Vorld’s an understanding of the world toms, so many plow shares to beat worker and G. I. spelled disaster for 
Mics, 1an economic geography. For into swords against us. Newspapers the Axis. Japan even outsmarted her- 
how by he sake of a better American citi- found the stories interesting copy, self on the economic geographic 
w York. rnry at a moment when efficiency in but somehow Mr. Average Man was front. Clever were her fire balloons. 
that the jemocracy is at a premium—for to discover before the armageddon Daring were some of her weapon de- 
POTS WaS fii eaven’s sakes—if you cannot teach was over that there were many re- signs. Astonishing was her intimate 


knowledge of the terrain of opera- 


le zestion 
tion. But after all she was a tinker- 


economic geography properly, please gions more remote than China. 









director do not manhandle it. Just what was the military in 
_ Fisher F From the vantage of a college Japan attempting? They looked at toy industrial power trying to engi- 
for each Bicsroom, the authors meet the her resources through the economic neer a “co-prosperity sphere” that she 
le gT0ss Beirdest aggregation of opinions, geographic lens and saw that Japan’s could never manage in the face of 
his plan half truths, and downright nonsense position was somewhat like that of any outside emergency. And what a 
Vas COn- Bver inculcated in the name of a formidable outside emergency she 
penalty high school course and learn from met in the unflinching courage and 
1 words Bite eager undergraduates that such ingenuity of Uncle Sam—a combina- 
le early folderol was picked up in a course tion that could have toppled many 
ons. In designated high school economic Japanese Empires and still beat down 
writing geography. Yet in advisory capacities an Atlantic foe with its free hand. 
| would Bin business and industry and in par- Those who didn’t know their eco- 
by typ- ticipation in peace and war activities nomic geography sneered at “island 
entire Bit has become increasingly apparent hopping.” But “island hopping” or 
icted in fit these authors that if our nation is not, Japan was crushed without be- 
susiness Fito skirt the brink of the volcanos that ing able to bring her main military 
at Chi- Biyill smoulder at hand for the next manpower into play. Economic geog- 
agazine fcentury, Mr. American Citizen had raphy told us how to do it. Still bet- 
World’s fitetter have a more adequate concep- ter, however, would have been a rec- 
yas won [ition of economic geography. The di- ognition of the handwriting on the 
v Rose filemma becomes this. It is mandatory board in the economic geography 
manent fifor intelligent consumption of de- class fifteen years before the war 
mocracy that economic geography be began. 
marked included in the high school curricu- 
in con- jum. Economic geography is funda- "Don't manhandle economic geography" Economic Geography in Current News 
before ™ental to a proper understanding of The history of the grand strategy 
ists en- goconomics, history and business. Yet of the World War II and World 
e ae a bungling amateur hour presented Germany. The natural resources Of Wars VI, VII, and VIII, for that 
sciation A the name of economic geography her volcanic isle could never support matter, have economic geography 
- yy. gout be the little learning that is a her teeming populations nor increase writ loud and clear on every page. 
Vorld’s very dangerous thing. her world position. She therefore en- Nor does one have to go to national 
visioned an industrial future with rises for examples of economic 
ionship Japan, Germany and Eccnomic her markets and source of supplies geography being brought into play. A 
‘ational Geography both in eastern Asia and in the sur-  ;ecent issue of the Saturday Evening 
von by J Take an overview of recent history rounding islands — including the Post carried nine articles, five of 
first JS an illustration. Anyone with a Philippine and Hawatian islands. which were frankly the geography of 
st was J"nimum command of this very im- “Co-prosperity sphere” it was called. people and resources. Here are some 
von by Blrtant subject knew that the past Industrial Germany had the same headlines from the front page of a 
* BWorld War was as obvious and in- idea. Control of the heartland Of newspaper. All are economic geo- 
belie tvitable as tonight’s sundown. Japan Europe and then | the _W orld Isle, graphic _in implication. “London 
es and Germany both pressed policies Eurasia. Geopolitics” it was called Pock Workers and Seamen Join 
Sense. fiof exploiting an economic geographic _ there. Sympathy Strike,” “The West_ is 
Under Bistuation which could result in noth- Why Japon Lest Crippled by Blizzard as City [New 
idea 0! Bing short of war. The astute observer In spite of the trumpets that were York] is in Shirtsleeves,” ‘Army 
-ontest knew that there was no turning back sounded, Nazism, Goebblism, ethnic Balloon Soars to 26% Mile Height,” 
lor either country, at least ten years boasts, jingoism, and all of the trim- “China Must Have Full Aid or 
er of fitefore the Polish invasion and Pearl mings of Teutonic and Shinto super- None,” “At New Peak, U. S. Pro- 
ig the #Harbor. From the very first of the patriotism, it was certain long before duction Now 256 Billion.” Mr. Com- 
e. japanese “incidents” in China, it was El Alamein or Coral Sea that the mon Man casts his ballot on election 
Inter- §*PParent to all who knew their eco- Axis was beaten. Distances, weather, day. How well he has been doing is a 
ng the #@°mic geography that China was al- mountains, land areas, the interde- tribute to our educational system, but 
tady fighting our battle along with pendence of man, and the courage there is a lot of room for improve- 
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ment and expansion in education. 
The field of economics and economic 
geography is one of the sorest of 
these areas. 


Sometimes It Begins This Way 

But let’s step into some principal’s 
office and see how much concern is 
felt for this subject in the average 
high school. It is early September, 
a lovely month. 

“You sent for me, Dr. Brown?” 
The office practice teacher steps tim- 
idly into the office of the very much 
confused principal. He is buried un- 
der six feet of revised schedules; he 
has been so buried since mid-August. 

“Yes, yes, Miss Grace. Instead of 
the extra period of steno, I am giv- 
ing you one section of economic ge- 
ography, starting tomorrow. You’ve 
never taught it before and have never 
had any courses in it, I understand 
perfectly well, but you'll have no 
trouble. If you don’t understand any- 
thing, just skip over it.” 

“But I’m afraid that I don’t care 
for it. I never liked geography any- 
way. [No wonder, the way it had 
been presented.| Couldn’t someone 
else?” She may try if she is brave 
enough. 

“Oh, don’t fret for a moment,” he 
reassures her. “If you think that 
you’re hard pressed, look at Bob 
Stevens. He’s really having trouble.” 

“The shop teacher ?” 

“Yes, Bob Stevens, the shop teach- 
er. He never taught anything but 
manual training in his life, and I’m 
giving him two sections. Anybody 
can teach this subject. Just ask Miss 
Seymor. She gave it up this year but 
might have some notes on it. She’s 
concentrating full attention on hy- 
giene, dancing, coaching the drum 
majors, and a little special basket 
Weaving project with the state insane 
asylum, You'll have no trouble. You 
might even like it before you are 
through. I overheard a student in the 
hall one time remark that the sub- 
ject might be interesting.” 


Can You Blame the Administrator? 


Can we blame the harried principal 
altogether? His confusion about eco- 
nomic geography is just a little eddy 
in the maelstrom that has attended 
the growth of this subject since its 
appearance as commercial geography 
in the high school curriculum some 
fifty years ago. It was supposed to 
expand the political geography taught 
in the grade school. If business edu- 
cation and social studies can engage 
in a foolish tug of war about the 
matter, why should manual training, 
physical education, and possibly Ro- 
mance languages be denied a try at 
the subject? 
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The principal’s whole academic 
career may even make him hostile to 
the very idea of economic geography. 
He may think in terms of place geog- 
raphy, political boundaries, and geo- 
graphic regions and give never a 
thought to the crux of the whole mat- 
ter—causal relationships. He prob- 
ably considers the matter of man’s 
adaptation to earth factors as set- 
tled for all time in such shallow dis- 
tortions as his Mercator’s projection 
permit him. The map and the terri- 
tory represented are all the same. 
Possibly he is a regionalist and thinks 
that problems can be solved only in 
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Economic geography requires highest teach- 


ing skill and knowledge." 


terms of New England States, Mid- 
dle Atlantic States, or North Cen- 
tral States. Isn’t this like the man 
who received a letter from a sister 
living along the United States-Can- 
ada border informing him that a 
recent international survey revealed 
that her home was in the United 
States and not Canada as she had al- 
ways supposed? He hastened to re- 
ply, “I’m so glad. We all know that 
the winters in Canada are dreadfully 
cold.” 


Economic Geography Significant 


Climb the ladder of academic 
hierarchy and you will find the con- 
fusion worse confounded. View the 
subject genetically; consider the vi- 
cissitudes and anfractuosities, the 
slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune, the storms and the doldrums, 
the ineptness and the crass ignorance 
which have attended this subject in 
its half century course and you can 
come to but one conclusion. The sub- 
ject matter of economic geography is 
so vital to the needs of an educated 
man that the course has not only sur- 
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vived but has spread in ‘he high 
school curriculum in spite 7 teach- 
ers, administration, and  ‘extbook 
publishers. 

Americans have been lon. in com. 
ing to the realization of t! signifi, 
cance of economic geograpli: As on 
of the authors remarks in ‘iis book 
on this subject: 

“Because of the need for tre ie, Euro. 
peans developed economic ge phy be. 
fore Americans. We gave homestead} 
grants where agriculture was possible; 
we permitted large areas to be d..naged by 
erosion; American concerns tri to se 
rubber boots where there was no rainfal 
—but, until recently we had no professional 
geographers in government or private serv, 
ice. Economic geographic studies, how, 
ever, were the prime purpose of ‘any gov4 
ernment commissions appointed in the las# 
twenty years. 


“The late war certainly demonstrated 
emphatically that great and practical bene; 
fits—yes, even the solution of domestid 
problems would result from the understand- 
ing of the geographical principles involved. 
At United Nations sessions, as well as in 
the field of military strategy, geographical 
understanding is being stressed constantly, 
Indeed, basic to the problems of an em- 
bittered and troubled world is the question 
of resources, their distribution and con- 
trol, as well as their economic and geo- 
graphic restrictions.” * 


Formidable Array of Knowledges 


Parallel to our realization of th 
importance of this subject in the op 
eration of a national economy, was 
an awareness of educators of the 
need for the subject in the secondary 
school. Yet in spite of the genius 0 
pioneers like Chisholm, Dodge, Goode, 
and Robinson, the task of resolving 4 
course in economic geography was 
a Herculean one. Preparing such 
a course required raiding the natura 
sciences and revising our traditional 
view of geography and economics, the 
development of a mood and attitude 
in harmony with the revolutionary 
concepts of Einstein, Max Planck, 
and Korzybski and the adaptation of 
these conclusions to the comprehen- 
sion level of adolescent minds. Ad- 
mirable indeed was the report by the 
Madison Conference on_ History, 
Civil Government and Political Econ- 
omy made to the Committee of Ten 
on Secondary-School Studies of the 
National Education Association 1 
1892: 


“Resolved, That no formal instruction 
in political economy be given in the sec 
ondary schools, but that, in connection par- 
ticularly with United States history, civil 
government, and commercial geography, i” 
struction be given in those economic topics, 
a knowledge of which is essential to the 
understanding of our economic life and de; 
velopment.” ? 





Nielsen, New York University Bookstore, 1 

2 Publication of Association | of | Collegi 
Schools of Business, Social Studies in the 5¢ 
ondary Schools, U. of Chicago Press, 1922. 
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ow far our reach exceeded 


But ; 
our gresp can be seen in the sad es- 
tate of this subject fifty-seven years 
since. 

vradition Without Reason 

For «ll of the vision and advice of 
commiiiees and educators, for all of 
the realization by governmental ex- 


perts, ‘he major misfortune of the 
subject is that it has been allowed 
to grow like Topsy. Consider, for 
example, the traditional position of 
the subject in the tenth year of the 
high school curriculum. At the turn 
of the century it was allotted that po- 
sition and right or wrong it cannot be 
moved. The sleepy cobwebs have 
thickened to steel cables in forty-six 
years. 

One mistortune is the complete 
break between grade school geogra- 
phy and high school commercial ge- 
ography. Within the past decade it 
has been incorrectly labelled eco- 
nomic geography by those who know 
neither geography nor economics and 
much less about their intimate rela- 
tionship in economic geography. The 
authors know teachers who pro- 
nounce ea cathedra the first day of 
school that the subject they are about 
to present has nothing in common 
with the geography taught in gram- 
mar school. Possibly the fault lies 
in the grammar school where the first 
opportunity to awaken economic at- 
titudes and an awareness of cause 
and effect is neglected. 


Foolish Tug of War 


Another misfortune lies in the 
way that the subject grew up in the 
commercial curriculum. It was tra- 
ditionally given to commercial stu- 
dents (often as an elective for those 
not sufficiently alert to learn one of 
the skills hence carrying a taint of 
being something for the less_ bril- 
lant). When finally recognized for 
its true merit by progressive Ameri- 
can states, it became a center of bic- 
kering between the department of 
origin, business education, and the 
“ever encroaching” field of social 
studies. Only consumer economics 
can boast of being a more classic 
battle ground. 

_ Another very understandable dif- 
nculty is the comprehensive nature 
of the subject matter. Consider the 
Variety of knowledges a teacher of 
economic geography must have in 
Presenting man, his environment, his 
economics, his culture, and his so- 
ciety. rom the farthest reach of the 
vast sidereal universe to the subtlest 
iterplay of positrons and neutrons, 
the economic geographer plies his 
trade. The opportunities for cultural 
fnrichment are limitless if the teacher 
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has the training, aptitude, and inclin- 
ation to do a conscientious job. 


Limitations of Textbooks 


In most high school courses inept 
teaching may be offset by use of a 
well organized textbook, Yet so rich, 
varied and abundant are the mate- 
rials available for the presentation of 
a course in economic geography, that 
nothing short of a museum could 
begin to encompass the potential re- 
sources. Indeed, one of the authors 
has frequently told students, “The 
best textbook for this course is in- 
telligent observation of man and the 
earth.” Most amazing, however, in 
view of these opportunities, a min- 
ority of the textbooks available give 
even the slightest hint of the richness 
of the field. With six by four inch 
world maps, an absence of schematic 
drawings , microscopic photographs, 
no concept whatsoever of the world 
as a sphere, a formidable _ style 
weighted down with technical termin- 
ology, views of the world that should 
have gone with Marco Polo, all de- 
livered in a dismal recounting of the 
world region by region; is it any 
wonder that teachers and pupils alike 
dismiss one of the most fascinating 
subjects in the curriculum as the epi- 
tome of boredom. The few worthy 
books in the field shine out like a few 
stars in an otherwise blacked out 
firmament. 

Nor can you blame textbook writ- 
ers. Their purpose, if they want their 
books published, must be their pub- 
lisher’s purpose. That is, to sell text- 
books and secondly to meet the needs 
of the field. And how far is the mil- 
lennium that will resolve even the sim- 
ple matter of aims in the field of high 
school economic geography? Most 
textbook writers actually know bet- 
ter than to present the course region 
by region. What can they do? There 
is as much difficulty in selling an 
honest text with a causal view as 
there is to blast the subject out of the 
tenth year of the curriculum and 
place it in a more strategic position 
near the end of the high school 
course, or better still, as a series 
correlated in each year with history, 
economics, marketing, et al. Imagine 
the case of the teacher like the one 
described at the beginning of the 
article. On the morrow she would be 
saddled with a subject that she neith- 
er liked nor understood. If she start- 
ed seeking aims conscientiously, she 
would review the literature of the 
field and find a variety of objectives 
ranging from one of teaching the 
subject as place geography to one 
of teaching some economic ideology. 
Should she chance upon authorities 


with genuine insight like the Tonnes,* 
she might proceed with such a wor- 
thy aim as “to develop a sound body 
of geographic principles and show 
how their functioning affects the eco- 
nomic life of mankind.” 

Practical or Cultural? 

As she pressed her inquiry further 
she would find a divergence of opin- 
ion as to whether the subject was 
practical or cultural in its aim. This 
would bring into review the business- 
education social studies controversy 
which has economic geography a so- 
cial studies course in New York State, 
but a business-education course in 
New Jersey across the Hudson. In 
fact, a college course in economic 
geography is mandatory training for 
a teacher of business-education in 
New Jersey but New York requires 
only two points. If she has a good 
idea of the mission of education, she 
realizes the silliness of jurisdictional 
disputes and sees the objective of the 
course as one revolving about the 
pupil and not the school system. 

After careful study of the subject 
over a number of years, these writ- 
ers would declare that the subject is 
as broadly practical as it is cultural 
(as good English is cultural and 
practical). It can best be taught by 
a teacher with a social-business back- 
ground rather than a social studies 
specialization. Although the cultural 
aspects are so compelling that every 
high school and _ college student 
should have, in the course of his edu- 
cation, some training in economic 
geography, it is essential that the 
practical viewpoint be stressed, for 
we are living in a business world. 
That practical concern is the stock in 
trade of the business teacher. To 
quote again from Nielsen’s Funda- 
mentals of Economic Geography: 

“Economic geography unfortunately has 
been considered by many college admini- 
strators as contributing mainly to the cul- 
ture and general information of its stu- 
dents. This is partially true, but is off- 
set by the many practical aspects of the 
subject. Management, production, trans- 
portation, finance and economic courses too 
often stress only labor, capital, brains, and 
cultural background as the basis for the 
understanding of the economic development 
of any region or the evolution of a great 
corporation. The significance of the eco- 
nemic picture is a result of the relationship 
of climate, soil, surface features, geo- 
graphic structure, area, location of re- 
sources, and population. The economic 
geographer presents this geographic back- 
ground with the part played by population 
distribution and density.” 


Not a Mere Unit for Graduation 


Good economic geography teachers 
are rare indeed and should be utilized 





8 Social Business Education in the Secondary 
Schools, Herbert A. Tonne and M. Henriette 
Tonne, New York: New York University Book- 
store, 1932. 
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whether they are found in the busi- 
ness-education or the social studies 
department. The ideal solution is to 
let economic geography be a depart- 
ment unto itself and not an extra 
unit or two added for the pupil’s 
graduation. 

Granting the almost impossible, 
that the young teacher on one day’s 


notice could possibly deduce some 
genuine aims for presenting her 


course in economic geography, she 
would certainly have embarrassment 
in deciding which of the wealth of 
available material might best be in- 
cluded in the course. There is so 
much more important material at 
hand than she could ever present in 
one year that she will be bewildered 
in making a selection which will ac- 
quit her trust as a teacher most judi- 
ciously. One sensible solution would 
lie in a series of courses in geography 
with an economic slant from the last 
years of grammar school through 
high school. Another would be to 
have two high school years of eco- 
nomic geography, one in the fresh- 
man or sophomore year and another 
in the senior year. 


Don't Forget a Globe 


However, such solutions are not 
for the decision of the bedeviled 
teacher who did not want to teach 
this subject in the first place. If she 
is fortunate, she may have available 
one of the better texts — one that 
presents the material topically, rather 
than regionally. If she is fortunate, 
she may have a good sized globe 
available and be able to show her 
pupils the world as it really looks 
rather than set education back five 
centuries with a flat map that places 
the whole concept of the universe on 
a myth. Flat maps are useful only 
when the global map has been thor- 
oughly explored, discussed, and un- 
derstood by the students. Consider 
the dangerous sense of security the 
Mercator’s projection gives in pre- 
senting the justaposition of United 
States and Russia. A minute’s study 
of the globe will show Russia in our 
very back yard. 


The Odds are Too Great 


However, by now we have traced 
our inexperienced and _ unwilling 
teacher far enough to show that the 
teaching of economic geography is 
very much the task of a person with 
special training and _ inclinations. 
Even if our young friend were will- 
ing to exert herself by dint of will in- 
to making as good an account of her- 
self as her energies permit, she would 
be beaten before she started. Her 
course could exist only as a discus- 
sion of the textbook material avail- 
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able. She would be in no position to 
expand principles with illustrations. 
She might point out applications of 
the principles in certain newspaper 
and magazine articles, but her appli- 
cations would generally be erroneous 
and not only would she be failing to 
present this very important course 
but she would be sowing misinforma- 
tion. This would be worse than if the 
uninformed teacher had said nothing 
at all. 

Here are some of the ideas carried 
from some high school economic 
geography courses. ‘‘The word news 
comes from the initials of the direc- 
tions on the compass; N for North, 
E for East, W for West and S for 
South.” “Night air is definitely harm- 
ful because the sun does not shine 
at night.” “The eating of onions and 
garlic will cure tuberculosis.” ‘“Air- 
planes catch fire when they fly too 
near the sun,” or “The moon fills up 
with water and thus causes rain.” 


The Ideal Teacher 


How can the untrained and bored 
teacher possibly present the cause 
and effect relationships which are so 
vital to any understanding of the 
world today and to the needs of ef- 
ficient democracy? The ideal teacher 
of economic geography would be one 
who has an interest in geography, 
who likes travel and field trips, who 
has an inquiring mind seeking causes 
and effects, who has skill in using 
visual aids, who reads voraciously, 
and who has had at least eight points 
of economic geography in college. 
This ideal teacher must be superior 
to the text material available, must be 
in a position to use current periodi- 
cals as texts when necessary. Finally, 
the teacher must have a practical 
business mind and be able to show 
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how this subject can be use 


; Se il to the 
student for the rest of his 


fe, The 


teacher should have training in bug. 
ness education and busines: experi. 
ence. 
Some General Reward 

What will be the reward: in sych 
a course? The first will be a fund 
of practical knowledge, usei | in any 
business. Here are some 0} jer spe- 
cific values a course in «conomic 


geography can provide. Th.cse are 
taken again from Nielsen's Funda. 
mentals of Economic Geography, 
The course will: : 

1. Give a basis for the :nterpre- 
tation and enjoyment of future ey- 


perience and knowledge. 

2. Provide a yardstick for 
suring public and private 
problems: 

3. Encourage further study. 

4. Help us to envision a world of 
peace based upon the interdepend- 
ence of man. 

The school system has no right to 
deny the student these educational in- 
crements; leastways has the school 
any right to build false notions that 
will prevent the student from work- 
ing a true perspective of the world 
out for himself. 

Possibly this last value of peace 
mentioned above seems visionary, 
but visionary or not, the problems of 
the world are written in terms of 
economic geography and any solu- 
tion offered will have to be in terms 
of an understanding of economic 
geography. If man is to live peace- 
fully with his fellow man, he must 
work out an amicable arrangement of 
mutual interdependence. America 
cannot afford to have high school 
economic geography an unrehearsed 
and “here’s hoping’ amateur hour. 


mea- 
OUSsINess 


INVENTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


OF THE TYPEWRITER 
(Continued from page 26) 


last twenty-five years of its exis- 
tence. He made the following state- 
ment: 


“Contest honors for the World’s Cham- 
pionship having always fallen to the Un- 
derwood typewriter, the contest, although 
open to all, naturally dropped into a one- 
machine test.” 

The International Contest was dis- 


continued with the contest in the fall 
of 1930. 
Conclusions 

Much progress has been made in 
the teaching of typewriting. There 
is still much room for improvement. 
New and better machines will be 
built. The streamlined machine of 
75 years hence will have undreamed- 
of possibilities in performance; it 


will not resemble our present ma 
chines to any greater extent than the 
current models resemble those of 
seventy-five years ago. Nearly all the 
typewriter companies have now in- 
proved their portable typewriters ur- 
til they equal the standard machines 
in performance. They have already 
placed on the market or expect to 
market in the very near future all 
sorts of electrically driven machines. 

Typewriting will be an_ integral 
part of the education of every child 
from the elementary school on. 
Methods in the classroom will be s0 
improved that results in the class 
room will be far in advance of those 
we now have. 
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}\EN teaching the theory of 

d bits and credits, a great deal 
of con‘usion is avoided if a visual 
picture 1S kept in front of the pupil 
tall times. This can be done by ap- 
propriaie illustrations showing skele- 
‘on T-accounts on the blackboard, on 
duplicating paper, or on printed wall 
charts. 

The printed charts are superior in 
that they are permanent and always 
wailable. It is difficult, however, to 
print them large enough to be seen 
from any part of the room. 

The first chart (See page 32) 
aches the accounting equation as 
expressed on a Balance Sheet. 

This chart is constantly referred 
i) by pupils when learning to con- 
¢ruct balance sheets and when buy- 
ing and selling assets at cost. They 
arn that debit is the left, and credit 
the right side of an account. In ana- 
ying transactions pupils determine 
the classification of accounts involved 
(asset, liability, net worth) and 
whether those accounts are increas- 
ing or decreasing. For example: a 
purchase of equipment for cash rep- 
resents an asset account called Equip- 
ment increasing and an asset account 
alled Cash decreasing. From the 
chart pupils are able to determine 
the correct debit and credit involved. 

The second chart teaches the ac- 
wunting equation as expressed on the 
Profit and Loss Statement. 

From this chart pupils learn that 
the difference between charges and 
credits to operations results in net 
profit. 

Pupils determine the classification 
of the accounts involved in a busi- 
tess transaction. For example: the 
payment of an expense account by 
ash involves an Asset account de- 
treasing (see Wall Chart 1) and a 
tharge to operations or Expense ac- 
‘ount increasing (see Wall Chart 2). 
From Charts 1 and 2 the pupils de- 
ermine the correct debit and credit 
involved. 

Chart 3 reenforces learning by il- 
listrating a particular type of trans- 
action. 

Pupils could analyze this transac- 
ton as the Assets Cash and Mer- 
thandise Inventory increasing, and 
Net Worth increasing; then deter- 
mne the correct debits and credit 
itm Charts 1 and 2. Wall Chart 3 
verifies their reasoning. Pupils fre- 
quently refer to this chart weeks la- 
tr to be sure they are still thinking 
(orrectly. The letter “C” on the chart 
presents the amount of cash in- 
vested. We have found that letters 
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are less confusing than numbers. 
When specific amounts are used, the 
pupil decides that the chart applies 
to a specific problem only. 

The pupil can use this chart to 
determine how to handle the record- 
ing of an expense paid by cash, or 
he can reason it out by the use of 
Charts 1 and 2. 

The reasoning is as follows: 

Question: What accounts are in- 
volved in the expenditure of cash 
for rent? 

AnswER: Rent Expense and Cash. 

Question: Are they increasing or 
decreasing ? 

ANSWER: Cash, an asset account, 
is decreasing; a charge against op- 
erations known as Rent Expense is 
increasing. 

QUESTION: On which side of the 
account does an asset account de- 
crease, debit or credit? (Chart 1) 

ANSWER: Credit side. 

Question: On which side of the 
account does a charge to operations 
or Expense Account increase, debit 
or credit? (Chart 2) 

Answer: Debit. Therefore, the 
transaction is a debit to Rent Ex- 
pense and a credit to Cash. 

The pupil soon learns the answer 
and short-cuts the reasoning. He can 
then refer to Chart 4 and verify his 
thinking. 

Wall Chart 5 shows a purchase of 
Equipment on account. 

The pupil uses Wall Chart 5 to 
determine the correct debit and 
credit when our company buys a 
typewriter on account. The reason- 
ing process proceeds as follows: 

QueEsTIon: What comes into our 
business 7 

Answer: A typewriter. 

Question: Is a_ typewriter re- 
corded as an asset, a liability, a net 
worth item, a charge against opera- 
tions, or a credit to operations? In 
other words, is a typewriter some- 
thing we own, we owe, we are worth, 
an expense, or an income? 

ANSWER: Something we own, an 
asset. 

Question: Is the asset account 
which we call Office Equipment in- 
creasing or decreasing ? 

ANSWER: Increasing. 

QuEsTION: Does an asset increase 
on the debit or credit side? (Chart 
1) 

ANSWER: 
debit O ffice 
with Chart 5) 


Debit, We, 
Equipment. 


therefore, 
(Verify 


VISUALIZING BOOKKEEPING TRANSACTIONS 


Question : What are we giving in 
return for the typewriter? 

ANSWER: Our word, a promise, 
or an agreement to pay. We call this 
buying on open account, a charge 
purchase, or a purchase on account, 
or an account payable. 

Question: What is the classifica- 
tion of an account payable: asset, 
liability, net worth, charge against 
operations, or credit to operations? 

Answer: A liability, because we 
owe it. 

Question : Is the total of the lia- 
bility known as Accounts Payable 
increased or decreased by the trans- 
actions ? 

ANSWER: Increased. 

Question: Do liabilities increase 
on the debit or credit side? (Chart 1) 

Answer: Credit. Therefore, Of- 
fice Equipment is debited, and Ac- 
counts Payable credited. 

Question: Check your answer 
with Wall Chart 5. Do you agree 
with the chart ? 

ANSWER: Yes. Credit Accounts 
Payable; debit Office Equipment. 

Wall chart 6 shows a purchase of 
merchandise on account and payment 
of the account by cash. 

The pupil reasons as in the case 
of Wall Chart 5, but now the fol- 
lowing questions arise in his mind. 
Why is the account Merchandise 
Purchases debited instead of the ac- 
count Merchandise Inventory? 

The problem is clarified as follows: 

QuEsTION: What does a merchant 
do when he takes an inventory ? 

ANSWER: Count the stock. 

QueEsTIoN: Does the value of the 
stock on hand represent an asset, a 
liability, a charge to operations, or a 
credit to operations ? 


ANSWER: An asset, because he 
owns it. 
QuEsTION: Does the inventory 


represent anything else besides an 
asset, a liability, a charge to opera- 
tions, or a credit to operations ? 
ANSWER: It was a charge to op- 
erations when we purchased it, but 
what is left is a credit to operations. 
Question: Since the ending in- 
ventory is an asset and also a credit 
to operations, it will appear on both 
the Profit and Loss Statement and 
the Balance Sheet. When we start the 
next fiscal period will the inventory 
be a charge or a credit to operations ? 
ANSWER: A charge to the next 


period. 
Question: Will the new mer- 
chandise purchased for the next 


period also be a charge to operations ? 
ANSWER: Yes. 
QueEsTIon: Could we keep both 
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the merchandise inventory and mer- 
chandise purchases in the same ac- 


sy first introducing a purchase of 
equipment in Chart 5, a purchase of 


ANSWER: Accounts Recei: 


Merchandise Sales. 
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SATION 


QuestioN: Do assets increase on 
be debit or credit side? Do income 
increase on the debit or 
-? (See Wall Charts 1 and 


ccounts 

redit si if 
\vswik: Asset accounts increase 
the debit side, therefore, we debit 


counts Receivable. Income ac- 
vgnts increase on the credit side, 
werefore, we credit Merchandise 
sales. 

Question: Does your analysis 
bree with Wall Chart 7? 

Answer: Yes. Debit, Accounts 
rccivable, and Credit Merchandise 
aes. 


When cash is received to settle the 
count, the pupil reasons as follows: 
decounts Receivable is classified 
an asset account. Cash is classi- 
id as an asset account. Cash is in- 
asing and Accounts Receivable is 
kereasing. According to Wall Chart 
_assets increase on the debit side 
nd decrease on the credit side. 
Therefore, debit Cash and credit 
county Receivable. This analysis 
k borne out by Wall Chart 7. 

Wall Chart 8 shows a sale of mer- 
handise on account, the payment of 
he account with a note and the pay- 
hent of the note by cash. 

The inability of the pupil to visu- 
ze such a chain of transactions 
auses much confusion. One glance 
i the chart and the pupil has his 
yarings. The reasoning process pro- 
eds as follows: 

Question : Compare Wall Charts 
and 8; What differences do you 
ee? 

Answer: Chart 7 shows a charge 
ile of merchandise which is later 
vid by cash; Chart 8 shows a 
narge sale of merchandise paid by 
note, and later the note is paid by 
ash, 

Question: From Wall Chart 7, 
¢ learned the correct debit and 
edit for a sale of merchandise on 
teount. Can you recall these debits 





nd credits ? 

Answer: For a sale of merchan- 
ke on account debit Accounts Re- 
rable, and credit Merchandise 
bales. 

Question : When an account Re- 
table is settled by the receipt of 
customer’s note, is the asset, Ac- 
ounts Receivable, increased or de- 
teased ? 

ANSW rR: Decreased, therefore, 
edit Accounts Receivable. 
Question: Is the asset Cash in- 
eased or decreased ? 


ANS rR: Increased, therefore, 
edit Cash, 
QUEstioN: Does this analysis 


sree with Wall Chart 8? 
ANswer: Yes. When a charge 
lle is made, Accounts Receivable is 
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debited and Merchandise Sales is 
credited. If the account is settled by 
the receipt of a customer’s note, 
Notes Receivable is debited and Ac- 
counts Receivable credited. When 
the note is settled by cash, Cash is 
debited and Notes Receivable cred- 
ited. 

Wall Chart 9 shows how to bor- 
row cash from a bank by discounting 
our own note. The reasoning pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

Question : When we borrow from 
a bank on our own perscnal note, 
the interest is frequently taken out 
in advance. We charge an expense 
account called /nterest Cost for the 
interest. Will we debit or credit this 
account ? 

ANswWER: Debit, because Expense 
Accounts increase on the debit side. 
This is an Expense increasing (Wall 
Chart 2). 

Question: Will cash in our busi- 
ness increase or decrease ? 

ANSWER: Increase, therefore, we 
debit Cash (Wall Chart 1). 

Question : Will Notes Payable be 
debited or credited? 

ANSWER: Notes Payable is a lia- 
bility increasing, and therefore, will 
be credited. 


Question: Does this analysis 
agree with Chart 9? 

Answer: Yes, when we borrow 
from the bank by discounting our 
own note payable, Cash and Interest 
Cost are debited and Notes Payable 
is credited. 

We use wall charts to teach the 
adjusting and closing entries, accru- 
als, deferred items, and the setting 
up of valuation reserves. There is no 
reason why charts could not be used 
to teach the correct form for finan- 
cial statements, the ruling of ac- 
counts, and the correct method of 
setting up special journals. 


Advantages 
With the aid of Wall Charts pu- 


pils soon learn to analyze transac- 
tions by themselves. Since the charts 
are always available for reference, 
no pupil’s time is lost in waiting for 
the teacher, or in searching through 
the text. Soon the pupil builds a vis- 
ual picture in his mind to which he 
can refer to any time. He then be- 
comes independent of teacher and 
text, and we say he has learned. 





THE JOURNAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


For the past few years The Journal of Business Education has offered to the leading 
graduating student in each business teacher-training institution in the United States an 
award for scholastic accomplishment. Hundreds of graduating students have been certified 
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has been awarded a complimentary subscription to 
| The Journal of Business Education for one year, beginning September, 194 
in recognition of scholastic accomplishment. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Certificate of Award 


This certifies that 


AS HIGHEST HONOR STUDENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
CLASS OF 194 


<@) 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 








for the award by their schools. Each student has been presented with a certificate like the 
one shown above (8% x 5% inches) and a free, one-year subscription to The Journal of 


Business Education. 


The same offer is being repeated this year. 


To obtain the honorary subscription for 


highest honor students, heads of teacher-training departments should write immediately to 
The Journal on official stationery, giving the full name and home address of the student 


and the exact name of the school. 


The certificate of award will be sent to the head of the business teacher-training de- 
partment for presentation to the selected student at graduation time or to the student at his 


or her home. 


Address communications regarding the award to The Journal of Business Education, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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established by 
Seattle, 


York City is 


St. Louis, 


NEW YORK CITY STATEMENT OF POLICY 


ness education. 


York and Vicinity. 


estly 


desire to 


of our young people. 


City alone. 
mum 
come 
profession of 
cooperation of all 
world’s largest mercantile, 
and financial center can and should have a 
education 
with its needs and standing.” 


program 
surate 


contribution to education, 
this opportunity 


who 


of business 


Toronto, 


following the lead 
other cities like Chicago, 
in seeking co- 
operation of business men and school and 
college authorities outside the field of busi- 


Here is a statement of policy recently 
set up by a committee of the Commercial 
Education Association of the City of New 


“The business teachers of this city earn- 
raise constantly the stand- 
ards of the profession and thus make an 
ever greater contribution to the education 


“In this endeavor, we face many prob- 
lems which are not peculiar to New York 
In our desire to make a maxi- 
we wel- 
to make a_ public 
faith and thereby enlist the 
believe that the 
transportation, 


Nature of Business Education 


“We believe that business education not 
only can provide training for present and 
future workers in office and 
occupations, but that it can and should pro- 


commen- 


distributive 


2. It would strengthen the guidance pro- 
gram by revealing those who might benefit 
from business training and become em- 
ployable business workers.” 


Cooperation Be 
Education 

“We believe that there should be much 
closer cooperation between business and the 
schools. Since the businessman depends on 
us for his commercial workers, it is essen- 
tial that we work together to produce the 
tvpe of individual who will be acceptable 
as both a worker and a citizen. We wel- 
come the efforts which are being made 
to organize city-wide advisory groups for 
this purpose.” 


ween Business and 


Administrative and Supervisory 
Organization 


“We believe that there should be one 
administrative and supervisory division of 
business education at the Board of Educa- 
tion to deal with all levels of business edu- 
cation. This administrative division should 
have a staff of supervisors representing the 
various phases of business education in the 
schools of this ctiy. 

“We believe that there should be in each 
secondary school some provision for unify- 
ing and coordinating the various subjects 
which comprise its program of business 
education.” 


vide some degree of general business edu- 


cation for all secondary school students. College Entrance Requirements 

Such a program would have two important “We believe that the capable commercial 

benefits : student should not be discriminated against 
[t would help students to live in an with respect to college entrance require- 

economic society in which every citizen ments. It is most unfortunate to deny such 


must be familiar with business functions 


and procedures affecting his daily life. 





students, who should be encouraged to con- 
tinue their education, admission to a college 


employees on the job. 


lary, English, spelling, 





tion.” 


Summary and Conclusion 


“From 


that we envisage an educational! 
which business education can 
play the following part: 

1. Provide the type of gener 
education which is essential for 
the largest business com: 
the world 

2. Provide up-to-date, 
for business for those who w 
office and merchandising jobs oi 
munity—such training to be bass 
cooperation 
schools and such training to have the bene- 
fit of the latest materials and 
for coordination ©! business 


in this, 


3. Provide 
efforts within each s 
within the city as a whole under one ad- 
ministrative and supervisory division. 

4. Provide 
the same opportunities for higher education 
as academic 
may work towards his life goal without 
the confining limitations which now divide 
the student body. 

“Since we feel that such a program of 
business education will improve 
ing of and opportunities for our voung peo- 
ple. be it resolved that we enlist the co- 
operation of leaders in business and school 
and college authorities in effectuating this 
program.” 


education 


or university because of tradition: 
of credit requirements. 

“We believe that the libera! 
such requirements in accordance 
needs of a modern world wou! 
the guidance situation by maki: 
guidance on a broader basis. \ 
further, that it would encourage 
ondary school commercial stude 
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ILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 





For some time now, experts in the field 
ducation have laid down the dic- 
m that visual helps should be an in- 
gral pari of a course of study. Spe- 
Kfcally, this means that the screen should 
be correlated to the text, to the teacher’s 
methods and to the general presentation 
mploying the older methods of instruc- 
in, In other words, all teaching methods 
enerally used shall continue to be used 
ind, in addition, projected pictures shall 
mke an additional contribution to student 
ming. In our own field such thoughts 
lave been in the nature of prophecy. How- 
wer, Albert J. Rosenberg, manager of 
te Text Film Department of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., has an- 
hounced the availability in the near future 
bia series of eleven silent filmstrips corre- 
ted with Accounting Fundamentals by 
MacFarland and Ayars. The titles in the 
eries are: What Is Accounting; Books of 
Original Entry; Adjusting the Books, 
Parts I, 11, and III; The Work Sheet; 
(losing the Books; Columnar Journals ; 
General and Subsidiary Ledgers; Analysts 


and Interpretation of Financial Statements, 
and The Accounting Cycle. 

Bookkeeping and accounting instructors 
will be pleased to know that the ability of 
the screen to present large masses of well 
organized data in a clear, attractive man- 
ner is well demonstrated in this series. 
Irrelevant elements are omitted from the 
presentation of ideas with all attention 
focussed on the specific point being made. 
The power of projection to enlarge and 
magnify is used to illustrate the impor- 
tance of such things as check marks in 
folio columns and the proper size and 
placement of pencil footings. Occasional 
cartoons enliven high lighted illustrations, 
diagrams, and photographs. In the area of 
major ideas the stylized cartoon technique 
is used throughout the introductory film- 
strip, What Is Accounting? The series 
makes good use of summaries, reviews and 
model entries and forms. Information on 
the series may be had from the Text Film 
Department, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42 Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
More detailed information about two of the 
strips follows: 


WHAT IS ACCOUNTING? 


This filmstrip is designed to be used by 
the instructor in the opening days of an 
introductory course in accounting for the 
urpose of familiarizing the students with 
the procedures, uses, aims, and _ products 
accounting system and of the ac- 
ounting profession. It is planned to ap- 
bel to students who intend to pursue the 
f ofession of accounting and to those who 
tend to follow other business careers. It 
gins with pictures of a successful busi- 
ness, built by profits. It indicates that only 
competent management can earn profits. 
After showing some of the difficulties in 
determining profits accurately, it states 
that successful management must have a 
system of continuously recording, present- 
mg, end interpreting financial facts. At 
any time, management must know its profit 


ADJUSTING THE 


Experienced teachers know that the 
topic of adjustments is one of the most 
It is believed that this 
Mimstrip will assist clarification of stu- 
it thinking because of its close knit or- 


nization and the help given by photo- 
[ maphs, titles, 


labels, high lights, arrows, 
lation of significant elements, magnifica- 


tion, diagrams and neatly written model 


Mires. Part 1 covers supply accounts, 
Be andise accounts and fixed asset ac- 
wuNnTS, 
The filmstrip indicates the impracti- 
ality of recording changes in accounts 
ke Store Expenses and that such changes 
not recorded. At the end of the period 
lysical inventory is taken and recorded 
the journal and posted to the ledger ac- 
ounts. The adjusting entry separates the 
minal (expense) from the real (asset) 
fcounts. It correctly shows the real value 
mM the books. After all adjusting entries 
posted an adjusted trial balance is pre- 
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or loss and how much it owns, owes, and 
is worth. The accountant is said to be 
one of the most informed persons in a 
business. He records and classifies infor- 
mation from which he prepares statements 
and reports, which he also analyzes and 
interprets. Various accounting specializa- 
tions are depicted: the design of account- 
ing systems, cost accounting, auditing, and 
tax work. The terms, private accountant, 
controller, public accountant, and C.P.A. 
are explained. The filmstrip concludes by 
stressing the interrelationsh:p of account- 
ing with economics, finance, business law, 
statistics, and with business success. Un- 
like the other filmstrips in this series a 
stylized cartoon technique is used through- 
out. 


BOOKS—Part | 


pared. Each account in the adjusted trial 
balance is real or nominal, not mixed in 
character. The inventory amount, will ap- 
pear on the balance sheet. The store ex- 
penses consumed’ will appear on the Profit 
and Loss Statement. 

During the accounting period changes in 
the cost of the merchandise are recorded in 
several different accounts, such as, Mer- 
chandise Inventory, Purchases, Purchase 
Returns and Transportation. At the end 
of the period all these accounts are brought 
together in a Cost of Goods Sold account. 
To modify the Cost of Goods Sold ac- 
count, a physical inventory is taken and 
placed on the books by a journal entry. 
This causes the Cost of Goods Sold ac- 
count to show the true cost of the mer- 
chandise sold. The Inventory of Merchan- 
dise, December 31, 19A appears in the 
Profit and Loss Statement and in the 
Balance Sheet. 


Loss of value through depreciation usu- 
ally is not shown in the asset account 
itself. The asset account should indicate 
only the cost values. Decrease due to de- 
preciation is recorded in a separate ac- 
count called a valuation reserve account 
which appears on the Balance Sheet as an 
offset to its asset account. The annual 
amount of the decrease is charged to the 
current period as an expense called “De- 
preciation of (name of fixed asset)”. The 
method of determining straight line de- 
preciation is shown_and the method of re- 
cording it in the General Journal, on the 
Profit and Loss Statement, and on the 
Balance Sheet. The filmstrip concludes 
with model adjusting entries. This film- 
strip may be used for introduction, review, 
summary or for personal use by students 
who have missed class work or who find 
special difficulty with the topic. 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 





MUST THE SALESPERSON ALWAYS BE "THE WEAK LINK"? 


In his recent book Selling To and 
Through the New Department Store, 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1948), 
Mr. E. B. Weiss, Director of Merchan- 
dising, Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., 
takes a very pessimistic view of the present 
status and also the future possibilities of 
the department store salesperson. As he 
expresses it in the chapter entitled: “That 
Proverbial Weak Link: The Salesperson” : 

“Department store salespeople, particu- 
larly in the better department stores, aver- 
age several pegs higher in merchandising 
knowledge and selling talent than sales- 
people in the mail-order chains, in the 
variety chains, in the drug chains, and in 
all other mass distribution outlets. But 
when you start at almost zero and move 
up a few degrees, you're still pretty low! 
Department store salesclerks are less and 
less entitled to the prefix sales; they are, 
by and large, just plain clerks! 

“There seems to be a general assumption 
in retail management circles that the war- 
time and postwar droop in floor selling 
is purely a temporary phenomenon. The 
common expectation is that if the labor 
market ever softens, better talent will be 
available for floor selling and that sales- 
people will be more willing to learn and 
apply what they learn. Unquestionably, 
such a development may be expected. But 
the most that can be expected from it 
is to lift floor selling a few more notches. 
That would still leave floor selling at a 
discouragingly low cellar level. 

“The bald truth is that the day of in- 
telligent, informed, able and courteous 
selling on the retail floor has long since 
departed. Jt will never return. Retail 
stores simply cannot afford to offer wage 


rates that will attract that type of em- 
ployee against competition that not only 
offers higher wage rates but that also 


offers freedom from the mental and physi- 
cal problems involved in selling at retail.” 


Using Robots for Salespeople 


Mr. Weiss goes on to say that the low 
level of salesmanship in stores has resulted 
in the various kinds of “robot selling” 
through use of automatic vending ma- 
chines, self-service in an increasing variety 
of departments, and other techniques for 
replacing the customer-salesperson  rela- 
tionship as we know it now. He mentions 
the interest by some department stores last 
year in a mechanical vendor of women’s 
hosiery, and the phonograph record de- 
veloped by Stewart-Warner that does the 
floor selling for their radio set. As Mr. 
Weiss sees it, “the basic reason for the 
attention that department stores have paid 
to intrastore television lies in intuitive 
realization that science—in this instance 
the science of electronics—will have to 
be depended upon to provide a solution to 
this problem of the down-trend in floor 
selling.” 

Certainly Mr. Weiss takes a dim view of 
the future of the retail salesperson, and 
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if we shared his pessimism the whole job 
of attempting to prepare retail salespeople 
might seem a futile one. This viewpoint 
has been quoted here not as a device for 
predicting doom, but to indicate again the 
challenge teachers of retailing face today. 
If at least for the moment we assume 
that Mr. Weiss’ forecast is correct, then 
it is not merely the task for retailing 
teachers to train prospective salespeople 
so that they perform more adequately 
their job of selling; but more crucially 
so that retail salespeople can demonstrate 
again that they can be the most effective 


possible means for selling goods and 
services, 

A Customer's Slant on Selling 
Another viewpoint—a somewhat un- 


orthodox one—on a closely related subject 
is provided by a graduate of a school of 
retailing who made these comments after 
a number of years in a store and then 
later experience with retailing solely as a 
customer. 

“Selling in department stores is mis- 
named; it’s not selling, it’s service. In 
my own experience as a salesperson, | 
don’t recall ever consciously using the in- 
formation I had been taught as to the 
proper way to sell. I tried to be pleasant, 
I never contradicted a customer, and hoped 
that she would find something that would 
please her. I felt like a lady’s maid, and 
when I conveyed this feeling in my manner 
and showed enough enthusiasm I usually 
made the sale. The only method that 
seemed to work was the tireless showing 
of merchandise and an invariably pleasant 
manner. 

“While I hate to admit it, I am con- 
vinced that the only salespeople in the 
stores in which I shop who know how 
to wait on customers are the old-time ones 
who have sold all their lives, never expect 
to do anything else, and don’t want to. 
They break every rule in the book as to 
appearance and techniques, but they keep 
showing everything they think will possibly 
interest you; they attempt to center your 


attention on a few items—tho ch not 
forcibly; they give up graceti: chatti 
about anything at all; and er giv; 
you their names or cards t] take r 
benign attitude that they » | be jy 
mensely happy if you find whe’ you reaj 
want, but just in case you not, the 
will be getting more things -and 

be sure to stop by again. Th: while 4 
merchandise may not suit, th» have e 
tablished themselves as_ pleas: )t person 
alities, and most people wou:: look fq 
them on another occasion. 

“It seems to me a mistak» to sele 
more than a very small percen age of {| 
selling force as promotional iterial, 
person with the innate ability for bettg 
things finds it extremely difficul: to ‘sery¢ 
Hence the poisonous attitude of supe 


ficial courtesy and frozen politeiiess. Theq 
must be people who can be happy q 


salespeople, section managers, scrvice deg 
attendants, and the like, who would |} 
content to make such work their life wor 
—who would be less critical of their in 
mediate superiors, and who would not | 


dissatisfied with blindly following ruld 
without always finding out a reason. | 
short, they would be people who wou! 
be unfailingly courteous because they lil 
their work and want to keep their jol 
for deeply satisfying reasons.” 

If we were to believe completely th 
approach to retail sales training, the prol 


lem would be finding salespeople wh 
would do well on the job.  Emphasi 
would thus be on selection rather tha 


training. 
We Must See Both Sides 


What do these two quotations sugge 
to teachers of retailing? First of all, the 
suggest that we must not be so carrie 
away by statistics on increasing number 
of students in retailing programs an 
new cooperative programs that we fail t 
realize that there are people who see 1! 
future of training of the kind we ca 
provide with substantial reservations. 

They suggest also our constant respons} 
bility to study criticisms of sales tecl 
niques and current developments in salé 
training with a view to adapting the bey 
of these devices for our own_ teachit 
purposes. It is so easy to be carrie 
away by our own enthusiasm to belie 
our own programs to be the best, and! 
fail to see wherein they could be im 
proved. 
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NATIONAL REPORTS ON SALES EMPLOYMENT 


Store work is a well defined field. How- 
ever, Within this overall field of business 
occupations there exist dozens of different 
jobs. One organization chart for a de- 
partment store shows over 100 different 
selling and non-selling positions. Usual 
dassifications of store jobs contain from 
% to 25 different categories. 3usiness 
education is concerned in training for 
most oi these. 

A conflicting set of statistics often is 
reported for numbers of persons engaged 


instore work. P opular figures are quoted 
at near the 14 million mark. January 
1949 figures of the U. S. Labor Depart- 


ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics cut this 
down to a below 4 million mark for work- 
ers classified strictly as “sales,” but esti- 
mates the total number of distributive 
workers as not over 10 million. The 10 
million figure, in fact, represents the 
highest total reported by the Labor Bureau 
throughout the past 10 years. In com- 
parison, somewhat over 6% million office 
workers were recorded for January 1949. 

A state-wide survey of Rhode Island, 
findings tor which are not yet published, 
indicates a similar proportion of persons 
employed in sales work as compared to 
those in office jobs. A conclusion might 
be drawn that the obvious preference of 
young people to enroll in office training 
subjects is not misguidance, since more 
employee jobs apparently are in offices as 
contrasted with stores. 

The discrepancy in total numbers of 
persons popularly reported engaged in dis- 
tributive occupations, when checked 
against the more conservative figures of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, can be 
accounted for on the proprietary level. 
The so-called “Mamma and Papa” stores 
(strictly small family-manned enterprises) 
have no occasion for reporting employee 
data to government agencies. Yet, these 
retailing outlets account for a large num- 
ber of small stores and do furnish self- 
employment to a considerable number of 
proprietors and their relatives. An inter- 
esting commentary is that the percentage 
of business failures and_ their resultant 
economic cost to society is highest in the 
very small store (and presumably i family- 
manned) bracket. A need for sound busi- 
ness education as a necessary background 
for individual enterprise of the neighbor- 
hood store variety is, as yet, only a 
limited development in most curricula of 
business. 

A concise description of 13 non-selling 
store jobs and 1 for sales clerks is in- 
cluded in “Appendix A” of Wage Struc- 
ture, Department and Women’s Ready-To- 
Wear Stores, a 1948 report of the noe 
of Labor Statistics, Series 2, No. 
comprehensive study of Retail Job. ae 
and Evaluation was issued two years ago 
by the Store Management and Personnel 
Groups of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Associzt ition. 

Business educators who would like to 
have national figures on employment, 
Prices, purchasing power, money, bank- 
ing, the national budget and related activ- 
ities may secure for 15c the February 
1949 ¢ py of Economic Indicators. The 
information in this periodical, according to 
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the Bulletin of Commerce, comprises the 
findings of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers for the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. It may be secured 
through the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Service offices or ordered 
direct. 
Store Employee Benefits 


Labor Statistics’ |] age 
Structure study affords survey data on 
department and women’s ready-to-wear 
stores employing 100 or more store work- 
ers in 16 selected cities. New York City 
is credited with 64 such size stores with 
a total worker group of 61,900. Toledo 
is listed as the smallest sample with only 5 
stores employing 13, 508 workers. In-be- 
tween cities include Atlanta, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Denver, New ‘Orleans, Oak- 
land, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, - Portland, 
Providence, St. Paul, and Washington. 
Altogether a total of 178 stores employing 
more than 198,000 workers was involved. 

Significant store-work findings show 
that: 1. Vacations with pay were provided 
for full-time store employees, except in 1 
store in New Orleans. 2. Discounts on pur- 
chases were available to full-time employees 
immediately upon employment in % of the 
stores studied. 3. The working week varies 
between 5 and 6 days. Stores in the North- 
east reported a 5-day week. Those in the 
Northwest a 6-day week, and those in the 
South about 5% days. Store workers are 
covered by Social Security but no mention 
was made of special store pension and in- 
surance plans. 

Variations in earnings were noted chiefly 
as between the selling and non-selling occu- 
pations, by type of store, and in direct pro- 
portion to the size of the establishment. 
For instance, in Chicago and Philadelphia 
the earnings of workers in stores that have 
over 1,000 employees exceeded those of 
comparable sales persons in stores with be- 
tween 101 and 1,000 workers in 14 of 16 
selling jobs. It was noted that the same 
type of relationship did not exist among the 
non-selling jobs. 

Specific examples of wage data are: Men 
selling major electric appliances were the 
highest paid workers in 9 of 16 cities aver- 
aging more than $100 a week. However, 
the income of men selling furniture and 
bedding and fioor coverings exceeded that 
of the electric appliance salesmen in 5 cities, 
with a weekly top of $147.50. Men’s cloth- 
ing salesmen among 15 cities had weekly 
earnings from $54.64 to $119.20 and their 
average in 3 cities exceeded $100 weekly. 
Men’s furnishing salesmen made lower 
earnings, with the highest city weekly aver- 
age being $64.66. 

Information regarding 
that the largest number are selling in wom- 
en’s accessories, dresses, suit and coat de- 
partments. Suit and coat saleswomen aver- 
aged weekly between $40 and $50. The 
average weekly income of saleswomen in 
accessories was between $30 and $40. 
Among the non-selling group, fitters of 
women’s garments earned most with an 


The Bureau of 


saleswomen is 


average that came between $40 and $50 a 
Wi eek. Cashier-wrappers received from 
$22.45 to $36.27. 

Stock clerk jobs were near the bottom of 
the wage structure. In a few cities ele- 
vator operators in stores received higher 
salaries than stock clerks. Wage varia- 
tions among the non-selling jobs reflected 
degrees of skill required and responsibilities 
assigned. Employees of smaller stores 
showed higher earnings in the majority of 
establishments in Chicago and Dallas. Buy- 
ers and junior store executives are not in- 
cluded in the report. 

All store earnings exclude premium pay 
for overtime work, Christmas, “idea” 
bonuses, and other extra incidental income. 
Weekly commissions were averaged over a 
12-month period. Earnings, as reported, 
were for salespersons in regular or other- 
than-basement stores. 


Specialized Sales Jobs 


Last month, an afternoon’s conference of 
the Education Committee of the Washing- 


ton Sales Executive Association with a 
local Curriculum Committee of retailing 


teachers in the public schools was produc- 
tive of information useful as guidance 
pointers. These sales executives advised 
that industry : 

1. Tends to employ as sales representa- 
tives young men between 25 and 35 years 
of age, who are college graduates or high 
school graduates with several years of suc- 
cessful sales experience. 

2. Battery interviews usually are the 
media for arriving at a judgment of an ap- 
plicant’s suitability. 

3. Long-term training is instituted to fit 
the new sales representative for effective 
customer contacts in the industrial field. 

4. Beginning salesmen usually occupy an 
apprenticeship status during their first year 
of employment, and frequently are “broken 
in” by working as adjusters on customer 
complaints. This affords them advance ex- 
perience in customer problems that a sales- 
man must anticipate. 

Standards of selection of applicants 
are high because each new sales trainee 
necessitates a company investment of ap- 
proximately $5,000 to cover his salary and 
training expenses until he becomes fitted as 
a full-fledged sales representative in that 
particular industry field. 

In response to a query of where girls 
came in on the industrial and large-appli- 
ance job opportunities, the reply was that 
women so far have shown little enthusiasm 
for field representative work that requires 
continual traveling and the carrying of 
heavy sales sample equipment. 

Store work remains then the logical area 
in which most secondary school students 
and graduates may expect to find initial 
sales employment, and in which adults may 
increase their sales efficiency through ex- 
tension classes and evening school business 
courses. Retailing on the college level has 
the task of preparing for junior executive 
posts and for the more technical selling and 
non-selling store occupations. It is a safe 
guess that fewer store employees have had 
the benefit of formal skill training before 
initial entry on their jobs, than is true of 
office employees. Adult programs in dis- 
tributive education taking wide cog- 
nizance of this. 


are 
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HARTNETT DESKS UPGRADE 
70% OF TYPING STUDENTS 


This Revolutionary 

Class Room Desk Promotes 
Technique By Its Quick 
Adjustability to Any 
Student's Correct Typewriter 
Height 


Researcu studies have dis- 
closed that 70% of students, using nor- 
mal classroom desks, are handicap- 
ped by the fact that their typewriters 
are too high or too low. Now the 
urgent need for a desk, which can be 
quickly adjusted by every student 
who has to use it, has been met. 


The Hartnett adjustable typing desk 
meets this need. It is designed for all 
students: the 30 per cent who do not need adjust- 
ment, as well as for the 70% who do. In the case of 
the latter, surveys show that improvement is imme- 
diate. 


The Hartnett adjustable typing desk is a rugged 
piece of school furniture, made of oak. It has a shelf 
for books. It is 30 inches high, 20 inches wide, and 
36 inches long. A simple, patented device, located 
below the well as shown in the illustration, enables 
the student easily to adjust the typewriter to any 
height from 26 to 30 inches from the floor. 





Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Avenue 
Hammond, Indiana 


Please send me at once— 

[] Free booklet, ‘Your Correct Typewriter Height.” 
(] Complete information about model shown. 

() Descriptive circular about other models. 


Name _ 
School _ 
Address 


My school 
Position is_ 


Here are some of the features which this advance 
type desk offers: 


+ Increases efficiency and typing speed. 
* More comfort; better posture; less fatigue. 


+ Less eye strain—Transcription copy is 4 inches 
closer than with commonly used 26-inch typing 
tables. 


Adjusted by the student to any height from 26 to 
30 inches. 


Front and sides enclosed for comfort of feminine 
students. 


Gives a business-office atmosphere to the class 
room. 


Only the typewriter is raised or lowered; the desk 
remains uniform. 


Hammond Desk Co. 


5248 HOHMAN AVE., HAMMOND, IND. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





FINANCIAL STATEMENTS AND THE PUBLIC 


“Management must realize that the 
manifold facts and figures involved in ac- 
counting have proved, in most cases, prac- 
tially unintelligible to the average reader. 
He simp!y cannot correlate the facts as set 
forth with the various functions performed 

a corporation.” Don Knowlton in an 
atticle “The Semantics of Stockholders’ 
Reports” published in the Forbes Magazine 
of Business continues: “Accountants, law- 
yes, and industrial and public relations 
men might put their heads together toward 
a clarification of terminology which is 
sill confusing.” 

Nothing is said about the responsibility 
of teachers of accounting in this effort to 
improve accounting semantics. However 
what has been written for the businessman 
is of equal importance to the teacher of 
business education. Clarification of  ter- 
minology must of necessity upset tradi- 
tions; such simplification or clarification 
aan be accomplished by revolution or evolu- 
tion, Education usually follows the theory 
of evolution; therefore, clarification and 
simplification of accounting terms and 
forms for students of business education 
wil undoubtedly have an effect on busi- 
ness eventually. Should business accom- 
plish the desired ends more quickly by 
revolutionary means, education must be 
ready to accept the improvements made by 
business and should at least be cognizant 
of the problem. 

Undoubtedly the study of better human 
tations on the part of big business has 
revealed the need for improvement in the 
method of informing the public of the 
condition of its affairs. For example, a 
survey for the Controllership Foundation 
ty the Opinion Research Corporation re- 
vealed that the public did not understand 
inancial reports when they saw them 
which was seldom; that “profits” mean 
many different things to the public; that 
most public opinion is based on rumor be- 
tause printed reports are unavailable or 
unintelligible; and that little confidence ex- 
sts in the honesty of industry’s statements. 

Mr. Knowlton explains the situation fac- 
ing business and suggests a possible solu- 
ion as follows: 

“‘Jones,’ says the boss, ‘we’ve got to 
xt out a report to our employees. Here’s 
a advance proof of the Stockholders’ Re- 
wrt. See if you can translate it into 
English for the boys, will you?’ 

“Jones goes to work. He starts with 
the ‘Profit and Loss Statement’—and he’s 
‘topped right there. How can a company 
make a profit and loss at the same time? 

. ‘The next thing he runs into is ‘Cost of 
sales,’ He never realized it cost his com- 
pany that much money to sell its products. 
Then he discovers that ‘Cost of Sales’ 
doesn’t mean what it says. 

“Before long, he’s in the controller’s of- 
te asking: ‘Just what is meant by de- 
Meciation, depletion and amortization? 
And how can you explain Provision for 
minority interest in terms that employees 
can understand ?” 

“Two hours later he’s back in his own 
fee with a headache and a growing be- 
widerment; for, on top of everything else, 
t seems that profit itself isn’t what he 
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thought it was. The controller has just 
told him that most of the money that his 
company spent for a new building and a 
lot of new equipment is included in the 
company’s ‘profits !’ 

“To make matters worse, he discovers, 
in studying the figures prepared for stock- 
holders, that the profits were added to 
‘surplus.’ He looks up ‘surplus’ in the 
dictionary. Definition: ‘That which re- 
mains when use or need is satisfied; ex- 
cess: overplus.’ 

“On the face of it, there is only one 
conclusion that the ordinary man _ could 
draw from the figures furnished the stock- 
holders; that all the profit represented 
cash—and was added to the other extra 
money that the corporation already had 
laid away in a strong box or deposited 
in a bank—money over and above its 
needs. Of course the stockholders got 
their dividends out of the surplus; why 
not? The company didn’t need the money, 
anyhow! 

“A study of the Balance Sheet didn’t 
help any. It didn’t make sense. It said 
that the company’s assets were exactly 
equal to its liabilities. But when you say 
that a man’s liabilities are equal to his 
assets, you mean that he’s broke; he isn’t 
worth a nickel. But you know that isn’t 
true about a company—the company itself 
says it has a surplus over and above its 
needs. What’s the company trying to do 
—cover up? Confuse people? 

“What’s more, the Balance Sheet is full 
of phrases that might as well be written 
in Greek, such as ‘Lower cost or market,’ 
‘Unconsolidated subsidiary,’ ‘Sinking fund 
requirements,’ etc. Back goes Jones to the 
controller’s office. ‘Why in Sam Hill,’ he 
explodes ‘do accountants have to use termi- 
nology that nobody can understand ?’ 

“The controller patiently explains that 
accounting terminology has developed over 
the years. like medical or chemical termi- 
nology; that accounting terms have exact 
meanings to accountants; and that they 
are used for the very reason that they 
do have such exact meanings. 

“‘But the employees aren’t accountants,’ 
Jones objects. ‘What are we going to do?’ 

“To make a long story short, the ‘Profit 
and Loss Statement’ is translated into a 
table of ‘Income and Distribution.’ In this 
table, materials, taxes and other expenses 
(excluding payroll) are deducted from 
income, leaving -the amount of money 
available for the two groups of people 
directly interested in the company—the 
employees and the stockholders. 

“The table then shows how much of 
this remainder went to employees, how 


much to stockholders in dividends, and 
how much was re-invested in the business 
as a protection for both groups. The 
amount of dividends plus the amount ‘re- 
invested in the business (not added to 
surplus) represents the company’s earn- 
ings (not profits) as shown in the Annual 
Report to Stockholders. 

“The Balance Sheet becomes a_ table 
showing the company’s ‘financial position,’ 
In this table, the company’s liabilities 
(translated into English) are subtracted 
from the company’s assets (similarly trans- 
lated)—leaving a remainder which repre- 
sents the stockholders’ investment in the 
company. 

“In due course, the Report to Employees 
comes out. The boss looks it over. ‘You 
know,’ he says, ‘I think we had better send 
this to our stockholders as well as our 
employees. They can understand this a 
lot better than the formal report we sent 
them a few weeks ago.’ 

“That’s when Jones pops the $64 ques- 
tion: ‘Why send two reports? Next year, 
why don’t you revise the terminology of 
the Stockholders’ Report so that they can 
understand it in the first place?’” Mr. 
Knowlton concludes : 

“Well, it isn’t as simple as it sounds. 
Tradition, accuracy of accounting prac- 
tice, and the law are all inextricably in- 
volved in the problem. And yet—does 
it make sense for a corporation deliberately 
to put out ‘information’ that the average 
stockholder, the employee and the public 
can’t understand—and then put out more 
information explaining that the first in- 
formation doesn’t mean what it says? 
Could any procedure be devised which 
would be more productive of public dis- 
trust and lack of understanding? Could 
there be any more wide open invitation to 
misrepresentation ?” 

In Notes and Quotes for August, 1948, 
it was reported that the head of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders spoke directly to his 
3,680 employees in their own homes when 
he delivered his fiscal year-end message. 
He did so through phonograph records 
which had been mailed to each employee’s 
home together with the financial report. 
The report itself contained a pop-up in 
the center-fold of the booklet depicting a 
typical American street scene, driving home 
the next-door-neighbor relationship of em- 
ployee, stockholder, and customer together 
with the coordinating activities of intelli- 
gent management. It was estimated that 
the report received a 92 per cent thorough 
readership. 

This plan may be rather extreme, and 
undoubtedly will cause question in some 
minds. For example, did each employee 
have facilities to use the record, or would 
he seek a phonograph on which to play the 
record? At least the idea is novel and 
indicates the length to which some busi- 
nesses will go to be certain their reports 
are studied, and therefore indicates also 
the importance to the public and to busi- 
ness of the understanding of the financial 


report. 


+ 
THAT GREAT GERMAN INVENTION! 


What has happened to that wonderful invention that the Germans are supposed 
to have developed during the war and for which models were to be brought to this 
country around 1945? There was much talk at that time about a machine into which 
one would talk one’s letters and out of which at the other end a perfectly written 
typed letter would come. It sounded ridiculous then, but everybody insisted it was so. 

Three and one-half years later, we still do not have even a model. Mechanics are 
great and electronics are greater, but the day has not yet arrived when a machine can 
take subtle variations in millions of people’s different speech and translate these into 
the thousands of variants in our most unphonetic English. 
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The Training and Bay ee Center of the 424 D sne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa Reporting. MM, Correll, President 
juque: ’ je re 
A Scuttty School Since 1877 
The Pacific Northwest's 
Outstanding Business School PARKS 


Behnke Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


DYKE ano SPENCER 


Professional Business Training 
STANDARD 








BUILDING © CLEVELAN 





SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
The preferred school featuring complete 
training 


1450 ae, St. Denver 3, Colorado 
J. R. Johnson, President 


Prepare at Parks and Prosper 


business 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Billings, Montana 


A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years 


H. E. Biddinger, Prop. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


A rt Ruel 


Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 








Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Admr. 





School of Acc tancy (CPA)—B 
Secretarial Science 





1028 Main Street 
Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, 
and Secretarial Science. 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
Buffalo, New York 


Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
Approved as a Regis- 


HUSSON COLLEGE 
Bangor, Maine 
State Approved Courses for 
Commercial Teachers 
Special Summer Session Bulletin 


— Study in Maine — 





Specialized Professional Training 


KANSA 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Ben H. Henthorn, President 
Professional Accounting, Professional Advertising, 
Professional Salesmanship, Specialized Secretarial, 

Commercial Art 
1329 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration — 
tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 
Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 





BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
OF MILWAUKEE 
L. E. Huseby, President 

Business Institute Building 


770 N, Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


2209 Fresno Street, Fresno, California 
Chartered by the State to Confer Degrees 
in Commerce 
Capacity 500 Students—Contmuous 


peration 
W. C. Shrewsbury, President 


Registered by the New York State 
Board of Regents 


Secretarial, Accounting, Business 
Administration 


THE KELLEY BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
1312 Main St. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Courses: 





STUDY ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
At Nort hives: sae ee Best Known 





usiness Universi, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Business Administration, Complete Accounting 
(C.P.A.), Secretarial Training 
Courses Accredited and Approved 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. Lincoln, Nebr. 





THE ROBERT MORRIS SCHOOL 


A distinctive professional school of modern busi- 

ness practice offering courses in Accounting, 

Business Administration, Secretarial Science and 
related subjects. 


William Penn Hotel Bidg. Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





Success Clinic, State Approved, Member of 
American Association of a en mod- 





ern buildings, halls for 

girls, established 1863. Send. for catalog. 
OCHESTER INSTITUT 

172 Clinton Ave., South, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





SOUTHERN 
BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, INC. 


e 
Founded 1866 
e 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Offering 


‘The Elmer Wheeler Sales Training Courses" 
Houston's School of Distinction 
Clyde J. Phillips, Pres. Houston 2, Texas 


STRAYER 
COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 

COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com 
pletion of Business Administration and A 
ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarlal 
diplomas are awarded. 

13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 








For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oblahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C 








Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS (OLLEGE 


Missouri 





Chillicothe, 





LOCKYEAR’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1893 
Accounting, Business Administration and 
Secretarial Courses 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
W. M. Wootton, President 





BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
ECRETARIAL COURSES 
Registered by the New York State 
Board of “to 


DM ra Littco Aime. 









BANK PLACE UTICA, N. ¥ 





President 


———— 


William S. Risinger, 
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¢ BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ + + 


Conducted by Lawrence D, Brennan 





Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 


care of the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. 


The 


most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


this department, 


Mr. L. M. asks the following ques- 
un: “Can you straighten me out once 
yd for all about due to? JI know what 
Hie grammars say; they are in great dis- 
yreement. As a result I am in great 
infusion. 

‘The sticklers for good grammar, I 
how, say due to is an adjective and can 
wever be used as a preposition. Other 
mthorities say that you may use due to 
ys either an adjective, or, by virtue of 
yecedent, as a preposition. What is the 
orrect form for a businessman to ob- 
wrve? Incidentally, how does one know 
hihen he is using the word as an adjective 
nd not as a preposition? I should appre- 
wy if you discussed this in some 
betau. 


A—In time, usage will probably erase 
he restrictions on due to. It is true that 
me literate writers are using due to 


interchangeably with owing to and because 
ij and that such expression is used ex- 
eisively in conversation, yet the latest 
fictionaries, including the new Harper’s, 
ist the word only as an adjective. This 
columnist would guess that the mounting 
popular favor of due to as a group prepo- 
‘tion will soon sweep away all of the 
stout defenses which grammarians have 
built against this usage. 
Fowler in his Modern English Usage 
Oxford) points out the vulgarizing proc- 
es whereby this word is judged by 
aalogy to mean the same as owing to and 
8 therefore substituted interchangeably. 
Fowler’s point is that the word due must 
be linked to a specific noun and not a 
general idea. He presents a number of 
tases in which owing to but not due to 
may be correctly used. Vizetelly in How 
Use English (Funk.and Wagnalls) 


Hedy ; : zs 
however takes issue with Fowler and 
fresents a number of distinguished vio- 
ators of the due to restriction. He in- 


tudes Tennyson, the poet, and Jowett, the 
feat translator of Plato and master of 


Paliol College Oxford, among other 
aithorities. Bertha M. Watts in her very 
tiarming Modern Grammar at Work 


pment m-Mifflin) cites the authority of 

h distinguished grammarians as both 
Eerge O. Curme and John S. Kenyon 
that due to as a preposition is probably 


‘tablished with legitimacy in our lan- 
Rage, Yet Watts makes the sane con- 
tlusion, that the word had best be re- 


Mtricted to colloquial usage, if used at all, 
for the present. 

n view of the apparent confusion, this 
Writer w. vuld tend to concur with the con- 
clusion of Watts. Business English has a 
job to pe “rform and must employ all of 
the resources of language to best advan- 
lage. As important as language growth 
may be to the philologist, the businessman 
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must keep his eye first on his product 
and service and cannot afford to lead the 
parade to new frontiers of usage. There- 
fore, the businessman cannot be the first 
by whom the new is tried. Play safe and 
keep due as an adjective and never use 
the word as a preposition. 

The next problem is knowing when due 
is being used as an adjective followed 
by a to prepositional phrase as distin- 
guished from due to as a preposition sub- 
stitute. The first step is to understand 
the possible uses of due presented in your 
dictionary. The word due comes to us 
from Latin debere to owe through the 
French devoir also meaning to owe and 
carries the sense of owing, or payable. 
This owe or owing quality has been ex- 
tended to include the idea of expected, 
appropriate, needed, fitting, justly belong- 
ing, and merited. Thus if you say the 
payment due, due credit, his due reward, 
in due season, you are employing the word 
correctly in qualifying some noun, the 
legitimate purpose of an adjective. You 
may also use the word after the verb 
9 be as you may use any adjective; such 

“The payment is due!” or “A reward 
os due.” When the word due is em- 
ployed after the verb to be as a predicate 
adjective, a prepositional phrase beginning 
with to sometimes follows. “His great 
strength was due to exercise and good 
food.” “Her trouble was due to laziness.” 
As long as you can associate that due 
modifier to a specific noun, you are using 
the word in question correctly as an ad- 
jective, even though the preposition to fol- 
lows immediately after. Thus a most 
common due to construction in which due 
is employed correctly as an adjective and 
to follows immediately introducing a 
prepositional phrase is after the verb to be 

When does one get into trouble with 
due to? It will be noted that due to 
means, among other things, owimg. Why 
cannot_we do with due what we do with 
owing? <A better-statement might be the 
tongue twister: Why isn’t the treatment 
due to due which is due to owing? Owing 
an Anglo-Saxon word established long 
ago the legitimacy of the group preposi- 
tion owing to as the equivalent of on 
account of or because of. There are still 
some authorities who think that the 
semantic aberration of owing in the ex- 
pression owing to was as reprehensible a 
bit of language growth as the deplorable 
outbreaks of due to. However, owing to 
is quite accepted. The Oxford Dictionary 
and all American dictionaries accept this 
expression. Fowler urges that owing to 
be used in place of due to. A _ strong 
force of the living language which short- 
cuts logic and concludes. that what is 
sauce for owing is sauce for due, how- 


ever, puts the bad example of prepositional 
due to all about us. If we would be 
free from censure, we must refrain from 
illicit due to’s until the expression finds 
more common acceptance in exalted 
circles. If you cannot pin due to down 
to a specific adjective, you had better use 
owing to or on account of. Avoid such 
expressions as the following: “Due to the 
carelessness of hunters, many forest fires 
are started on this mountain.” The due to 
does not modify any specific neun but 
refers adverbially to fires being started, a 
vague reference. “Due to the high cost 
of “living, he will have to close his shop.” 
The due to refers to the vague idea of 
closing shop. Contrast that sentence with 
this one, “His failure was due to the high 
cost of living.” Here the due to modifies 
the noun failure. 


+ 


M. E. M. asks the following 
question: “Recently we had a dispute m 
our school over the expression Alma 
Mater. IV’hen we consulted dictionaries 
on the subject, we found most of our 
questions still unanswered. These are the 
questions that disturbed us: 


(1) The 


expression 


O.—Miss 


English teacher said that the 
was trite and should not be 
used at all. The Latin teacher said that 
the expression was necessary because 
there is no equivalent in our language for 
the kind of fostering mother the word 
Alma Mater describes. The dictionaries 
yield no information on this point. 


(2) The Latin teacher and I said that 
the word should be pronounced AHLma 
MAHter. The English teacher said that 
the word should not have to be — 
nounced at all, but should it turn up, ‘a 
when it is necessary to tell people not ne 
use it? it should be completely . Anglicized 
into MAYter. We found dictionaries in 
disagreement. 


(3) Should the words be capitalized? 
Again the dictionaries were in disagree- 
ment,” 


A.—Resolving the differences of capi- 
talization and pronunciation are matters of 
individual taste. You may pronounce the 
words either way indicated and capitalized 
or not as you choose. 

There is certainly no precise substitute 
for the word Alma Mater with all of the 
rich and sentimental connotations that the 
words possess. However, the expression 
has been so much abused that if the 
present velocity of the word were re- 
duced by 90 per cent in America the 
word would still be overworked. Fowler 
goes so far as to assign this word to his 
“battered ornaments” department along 
with sleep of the just and gang agley. 

In business science, one must be aware 
both of the richness of the word Alma 
Mater in reminding adults of those halcyon 
days of youth and of the cheapened estate 
of the once very noble expression. The 
word has a definite prepossessive character 
that all should recognize. In teaching high 
school students, whatever the subject, the 
teacher must also remember that she has 
possession of these young minds in the 
period of adolescence with all of its rich 
discoveries, and the spirit of Alma Mater 
may be the dearest they have in their 
whole lives. Let’s tell them about it. 
The espirit de corps gained is worth a 
few frowns of the purists. 


4| 
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UBEA Council to Meet in Boston 


The annual meeting of the UBEA 
National Council for Business Education 
will be held at the Hotel Touraine, Boston, 
Massachusetts on July 3. The Represen- 
tative Assembly will be in session at the 
same hotel on July 4. A fellowship break- 
fast has been scheduled in the Surry Room 
at the Touraine on July 4. 

Delegates and Council members should 
make reservations for rooms through the 
NEA Housing Bureau, 80 Federal Street, 
Boston 10, Massachusetts. Hotel Touraine 
should be requested by those persons who 
want room accommodations at UBEA 
Headquarters. 


fs 


CCTA Convention Program 


The program for the May 6 and 7 
meetings of the Central Commercial 
Teachers Association has been announced 
by president Louise Seidel, who will pre- 
side at the Friday and Saturday morning 
general sessions. All meetings will be 
held in the Tall Corn Hotel in Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 

Friday afternoon will be devoted to 
section meetings. R. R. Hunt, principal 
of Central lowa Business College, Mar- 
shalltown, will preside at the Fellowship 
Dinner Friday evening. Frank Miles, Pub- 
lic Relations Counselor of Des Moines, 
Iowa, will be the dinner speaker. 

The Saturday morning speakers are: 
Jessie Givens, Lincoln School of Com- 
merce, Lincoln, Nebraska; M. H. Wright, 
president of Stenographic Machines, Inc., 


Chicago, and Robert D. Faber, Coronet 
Instructional Films, Chicago. 
5 
Tri-State Convention 
As announced in the January number 


of this publication, the convention of the 
Tri-State Commercial Education Associa- 
tion’ will be held at the Stonewall Jackson 
Hotel, Clarksburg, West Virginia, May 6 
and 7. 

D. D. Lessenberry, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will be 
the general meeting speaker on Friday 
evening. The general meeting will be 
followed by a private schools meeting, of 
which T. B. Cain, West Virginia Business 
College, Clarksburg, West Virginia, will 
be chairman. 

Arthur V. Upton, Superintendent of 
Harrison County Schools, Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, will greet the members 
of the Tri-State group at a_ business 
meeting Saturday morning. The Saturday 
morning sectional meetings will be divided 
into three sections: secretarial, accounting 
and distributive education. Each section 
will have as speakers a business man, a 
teacher and a student. Frank Sanders 
will preside over the secretarial section, 
H. B. Horton, will direct the accounting 
section and Harry Q. Packer will preside 
over the distributive education section. 

The luncheon speaker will be Albert 
C. Fries, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 
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Meeting of Collegiate Business 
School Deans 


The thirty-first annual meeting of 
the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business was held at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, April 21, 22 and 23. 
S. C. Allyn, president of the National 
Cash Register Company, was the Thursday 
dinner speaker and Professor Sumner 
Slichter of Harvard University was the 
Friday dinner speaker. Mr. Allyn’s topic 


was “The Challenge to Collegiate Business 
Education.” Professor Slichter spoke on 
“American Business in a Changing 
World.” 


Friday morning was devoted to panel 
discussions. The Friday afternoon speakers 
were Dr. Herman H. Chapman, Dean 
Howard R. Bowen and Dean Stanley F. 
Teele. 

Following a business meeting on Satur- 
day morning there was a round table 
discussion by member deans, with Dean 

. C. Balderston and Dean L. J. Buchan 
as discussion leaders. 


5 


CABEA Meetings 


Two of the series of meetings scheduled 
for this school year by the Chicago Area 
Business Education Association were held 
in April. Both meetings were held in the 
English Room of Marshall Field and 
Company. 

At the April 2 meeting, Dr. Daniel 
Lang, School of Commerce, Northwestern 
University, spoke on “Writing Letters for 
Business.” At the April 23 meeting, Dr. 
Earl P. Strong, College of Commerce 
and Business Administration, University of 
Illinois, outlined the work of the Univer- 
sity’s new Business Management Service 
which he directs. 


+ 


ABWA Regional Meetings 


A Southwestern regional meeting of the 
American Business Writing Association 
was held at Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, 
Texas, April 15 and 16. This meeting was 
held in conjunction with the Southwestern 
Social Sciences Association convention. 
Professor C. R. Anderson, chairman of 
the Division of Business English at the 
University of Illinois, and recently elected 
honorary president of the American Busi- 
ness Writing Association, was the Friday 
morning speaker. Professor Raymond V. 
Lesikar of Texas Christian University was 
the Friday afternoon speaker. 

The Midwest regional meeting of the 
ABWA is scheduled for the Fontenelle 
Hotel, Omaha, Nebraska, April 29 and 30. 
This meeting is to be held in conjunction 
with the Central State Association of 
Teachers of Speech and the Nebraska 
Group of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. Sessions of special in- 
terest to ABWA members will be the 
informal luncheon for them at 12:30 on 
Friday and morning and afternoon sessions 
on Saturday. The Saturday morning ses- 
sion will be devoted to a panel discussion 
on “Basic Courses in Business Writing.” 
The afternoon session will be devoted to 
a discussion of “Methods of Teaching 
Business Writing.” 








Private School Congress 


The first National Congres: 
School Associations was held 
ington, March 18 and 19, » 
tendance of approximately 460 
gress was sponsored by th 
Federation of Private School . 


Priy vat 
n Wash 
an at 
The Con 
Nationa 
ociations 





which is now composed of orty-fout 
private school associations r: presenting 
business, technical, trade, ra:io, homé 
study, aviation, and other roprietar 
schools. 

The Congress ended with busines 
meeting at which it was vote! that th 


Federation should continue, and a budge 
to cover its operation was approved. Th 
underlying theme of the Congress wa 
“The Important Place of the Privatg 
School in American Education.” P rominen 
speakers for the Congress from differen 
parts of the country spoke on this theme 

The closing session of the hee: 
voted to print a book containing the twelvg 
addresses delivered together with twenty 
articles on the subject received fron 
prominent men in business and professiona 
life who were unable to speak for lac 
of program time, together with fifty-sever 
single paragraph statements from othe 
prominent men and women in business and 
professional life who were asked to mak¢ 
brief comment on the subject of the Con 
gress. Upon being printed, this book wil 
be distributed to members of Congress 
State Departments of Education, an 
libraries. Schools, through their associa 
tions, will be given opportunity to pur 
chase the book for distribution to higl 
schools and Guidance Directors in thei 
local areas. 

Hiram N. Rasely, Burdett College, Bos 
ton, is president of the Federation. 


aa 
Meeting of N. Y. City Area Teachers 


Over 1,000 public and private scho 
teachers of business subjects attended s 
32nd Convention of the Commercial 
cation Association of New York City ani 
Vicinity which was held on March 1% 
1949, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New Yor 
City. 
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After a series of section meetings, & 
hibits, demonstrations, and a luncheon 4 
which Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chasq 

of New York University was the pete 
speaker, the convention closed with th¢ 
election of the following officers for the 
school year 1949-50: President, Rs, Alice 
Ottun, Dean of Pace College, New York 
vice- -presidents, Solomon C.__ Steinfeld 
chairman of the Accounting Department 
Franklin K. Lane High School, Brookly 
and Mrs. Ella S. Salitan, chairman of the 
Secretarial Department, Prospect Height 
High School, Brooklyn; treasurer, Morto 
Fuchs, Jamaica High School, Jamaica 
New York, and member-at-large of th 
Executive Board, Mrs. Catherine 
Dwyer, Supervisor of Business Subjects 
Vocational High Schools of New York 
City. Other officers who will continue i 
office for another year are Nathan Baltot 
secretary, and Mrs. Edward D. Chickerint 
and Joseph Gruber, members-at-large. 

A significant high light of the conver 
tion was the adoption of a Statement 0 
Policy which will form the basis for thy 
Association’s program of action for 
coming school year. 
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poctor's Degree Conferred on Andruss 


Harvey A. Andruss, president of Blooms- 
wirg State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, has been awarded the degree 
¢ Doctor of Education by the Graduate 
shool of Pennsylvania State College, 
Sate College, Pennsylvania. His Bache- 
i's degree is from the University of 
Oklahoma and his Master's degree is 
fom Northwestern University. 

Dr. Andruss went to Bloomsburg State 
Teachers College in 1930 to organize the 
Department of Business Education, of 
which he was made director. He served 
ys dean of instruction for two years and 
was made president of the college in 1939. 


+ 


George M. Davey on Gregg Staff 


George M. Davey, who has represented 


the Technical and Business Education 
Department of McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
gany, Inc., in the Middle Atlantic states 
jor the past seven years, now represents 
The Gregg Publishing Company in New 
lersey. 


Mr. Davey is a graduate of Dickinson 
(College and was awarded his Master's 
legree by the University of Pennsylvania. 
He is widely known by business teachers 
through his activity in their organizations. 


+ 


Ostrem Succeeds Lueben in Minnesota 


Harold Ostrem as 
and distributive 


The appointment of 
supervisor of business 
education in the Minnesota State Voca- 
tional Division was recently announced. 
He succeeds Floyd J. Lueben, who has 
acepted a position with the State De- 
jartment of Business. 

Mr. Ostrem been coordinator of 
vocational education in Mankato, Minne- 
ota, for a number of years. 


has 


5 


New Typing Position Gauge 


Underwood Corporation has prepared 
Typing Position Gauge to assist  secre- 
laries and typists to lay out typing data 
ona sheet of paper. One side of this 16 
inch gauge is designed for laying out 
10 pitch or pica type, and the other for 
12 pitch or elite type. 

The gauge is particularly 

ktermining the location of the center 
josition on a sheet of paper, and any 
esired position to the left or right of 
the center. It is also helpful in finding 
the number of typing characters in any 
)roposed typing line, and the number of 


valuable in 


vertical lines with a standard ratchet 
spacing of six lines to the inch. 

These gauges are available without 
tharge at all Underwood branch offices 
throughout the country, or by writing to 
Underwood Corporation at One Park 
venue. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Occupational Abstract No, 66, 
Office Machine Operator 


The demand for the office machine oper- 
ator is expected to increase. The field is 
open to high school graduates, especially 
girls; beginners are preferred; and com- 
mercial training is not a requirement. 

Office machines are grouped under the 
following classifications: dictation ma 
chines; calculating—adding, bookkeeping, 
billing, and keypunch machines; duplicating 
machines; and labor-saving machines—en- 
velope sealers, etc. 

Operators complain of the monotony of 
work and the limited opportunity for ad- 
vancement although machine jobs often 
lead to secretarial or accounting positions. 

The abstract concludes with an appraisal 
of available literature and a list of recom- 
mended references. 

This is but one of a series of Occupa- 
tiona! Abstracts published by Occupational 
Index, Inc., New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York 3, N. Y., annual 
subscription $2.50, single copies, 25c. <A 
year’s subscription to the Occupational 
Index, which reviews, indexes and evalu- 
ates new books, pamphlets, and_ selected 
magazines on all occupations, is $5 and is 
published quarterly. 


aa 


Junior College Group Elects 


Dr. Curtis Bishop, president of Averett 
College, Danville, Virginia, was chosen 
president of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges at the recent convention 
in San Francisco. , The vice-president for 
the coming year is Dr. Eugene Chaffee, 


president of Boise Junior College, Boise, 
Idaho. 

The Board of Directors of this group 
is made up of: Dorothy M. Bell, Brad- 
ford Junior College, Bradford, Massa- 
chusetts; John E. Gray, Lamar College, 
Beaumont, Texas; Frederick J. Marston, 
Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mis- 
souri; Leland L. Medsker, Wright Junior 
College, Chicago, Illinois; Charles S. 
Morris, San Mateo Junior College, San 
Mateo, California; T. D. Schindler, Lower 
Columbia Junior College, Longview, 
Washington and Theodore H. Wilson, 


Junior College of University of Baltimore, 


Jaltimore, Maryland. 





Miss Ray Abrams 





Miss Ray Abrams, well known business 
teacher of New Orleans, died on February 
2 after a long illness. 

Miss Abrams was the organizer of the 
first commercial high school in the public 
school system in New Orleans and was 
principal of the Maybin School for Gradu- 
ates at the time of her death. She served 
as principal of Samuel J. Peters High 
School in New Orleans for a number 
of years. 

In 1941 Miss Abrams was 
a New Orleans radio broadcast as “Citizen 
of the Week.” In this broadcast she was 
praised as “A Visionary Woman with a 
deeply imbedded desire to serve just a 
little more than is necessary.” 

She is survived by her mother, 
Sam Abrams, of New Orleans. 


honored in 


Mrs. 


Packard Becomes a Non-profit School 


On February 25, 1949, the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York 
issued a charter to The Pack ard School, 
New York City, as a non- profit, non-stock 
corporation. The new corporation has ac- 


quired from The Packard Commercial 
School Company, the former owners, the 
building, equipment, and other assets, in- 
cluding the right to the school name. 

The Trustees of the new corporation 
are: Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton; presi- 
dent of Wellesley College; Dr. Lynn Har- 
old Hough, formerly Dean of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary; Berkeley D. Johnson, 
assistant vice president of the United 
States Trust Company; Dr. Paul S. Lo- 
max, Professor of Education, New York 
University; Louis A. Rice, president of 
The Packard School. 

The entire faculty and administrative 
staff have been transferred to the new 
school organization. For the present, there 


will be no changes in operation or policy. 
7 


Nichol Elected N Y U Council Member 


Frederick \W. Nichol, former  vice- 
president and general manager and a 
director of the International Business Ma- 


chines Corporation, has been elected a 
member of the governing Council of New 
York University. He will serve as chair- 
man of the Council’s standing committee 
on Commerce Divisions, having to do with 
matters relating to the University’s School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, the 
School of Retailing, and the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

Mr. Nichol, who was appointed Special 
\dvisor to the Secretary of State in 1944, 
where he served under Secretaries Cordell 
Hull and Edward J. Stettinius, Jr.,  re- 
cently resigned from his government ul and 
business assignments for reasons of health. 


Sa 


New Pi Omega ?i Chapter 


Omega Pi, national 
teacher organization, 


\ chapter of Pi 
honorary business 


was installed at East Texas State Teach- 
ers College, Commerce, Texas, on March 
25. The probationary group which had 
operated fos approximately a year was 


Tau chapte r, 


officially installed as Beta 
leadership ot 


the sixty-seventh, under the 
C. O. Mitchell, sponsor. 


+ 


Associated Stenotypists To Meet 


The annual convention of the Associated 
Stenotypists of America is to be held 
in Washington, D. C., July 15 to 17, 1949. 

The membership of this association com- 
yrises verbatim reporters and teachers of 
machine shorthand. The association has 
for the past sixteen years been active in 
encouraging the use of machine shorthand, 
developing standards for both teachers and 
writers, and developing a code of profes- 
sional ethics. It has members throughout 
the United States and Canada and = in 
\sia and Europe. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 11 to August 20, 1949 


Professional Courses for Commercial Teachers 


Theorles and Practices in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand; Demonstration Class in 
Elementary Typewriting; Administration and Supervision of Business Educa- 
tion; Business Education in Curriculum Construction; Improvement of_Instruc- 
tion In Bookk ing; Imopr t of Instruction in Junior Business Training; 
Measurement in Business Edueation; The Improvement of Instruction in Office 
Machines; The Improvement of Instruction in Social Business Subjects; The 
ne of Instruction In Business English; Seminar In Business Educa- 
tion. 





Graduate Credit carried by majority of above courses. 
Subject Matter Courses 


Accounting; Advertising and Marketing; Economies; English; Geography; 
te ny Commerciat Law; Management; Mathematics; Shorthand, and 
ypewriting. 


Annual Conference on Business Education—August 2. 


For Bulletin and information, address 
ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


685 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 15, Massachusetts 





THE GREGG COLLEGE 
SPECIAL METHODS COURSES 


Introducing the 
REVISED GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL 
presented by the authors 
Louls A, Leslie and Charles E. Zoubek 
Three One-Week Courses 
July 11-15, For high school teachers 
July 18-22, For high school teachers 
August 1-5, For business school teachers 
Registration Fee — $5 
For full details write at once to 
Paul M., Pair, Director 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Once Again... 


we cordially—and urgently—invite you tc the 


ANNUAL NATIONAL STENOGRAPH INSTIY ATE 


presenting 


Current Teacher's Methods and Laboratory Experimentation 
including ... Theory 
Speed Development 
Special Skills and Techniques 
The Congress Hotel No Tuition 
July 11 thru 22 Matriculation Fee—$5.00 
Air-conditioned Quarters 
Machines and supplies furnished 


Here is a sample of last year's enthusiastic comments— 

"Il need not tell you that the Institute was a wonderful success—we 
all learned much in it. Through it the Stenograph company is doing 
an excellent piece of education, and | am sure the group understands 
and appreciates it." 

—Alice M. Gonzales, University of Puerts Rico 


write for application blanks to 


STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 









THIRTY-NINTH YEAR 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


For Teachers 


Again, Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in its Summer Sessions . . . mak 
ing the regular University facilities available to teachers, 
school principals and superintendents. If you require courses 
for certification. or if you are a candidate for a degree, you 
will find that the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally suited 
to your needs. And apart from its educational advantages, 
the University—and the city of Philadelphia and environs— 
offer many cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 

Regular Sessions, June 27 to August 5 

Post-Sessions, August 8 to September 16 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer Sessions Bulletin which 

lists the courses to be offered during the 1949 Summer Sessions. 

Address Office of the Regtstrar, Broad Street and Montgomery Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








1949 SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 
in THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Interesting Teacher-Training Courses (carrying college credit) 
in this modern system of shorthand will be offered this sum- 
mer at the colleges and universities indicated below. 


Qualified teachers will be reimbursed for the cost of tuition 
by Prentice-Hall. 
U. of Southern California (Los Angeles, Calif.)—June 20-July 
30; U. of San Francisco (San Francisco, Calif.)—June 27-Aug. 
5: Colorado State College of Education (Greeley, Colorado)— 
June 27-Aug. 19; State University of Iowa (Iowa City, lowa)— 
June 15-Aug. 10; State Teachers College (Mankato, Minn.) 
—June 13-July 22: Montana State College (Bozeman, Mont.)— 
June 15-July 19; U. of Nebraska (Lincoln, Neb.)—June 7-July 
29; Creighton U. (Omaha, Neb.)—June 10-Aug. 4; U. of Pitts- 
burgh (Pittsburgh, Pa.)—June 27-Aug. 5: U. of Washington 
(Seattle, Wash.)—June 20-July 20, July 21-Aug. 19; State 
Teachers College (Whitewater, Wisc.)—June 20-July 29. 

For full details write to the registrar of the college 

or university of your choice, or direct to us. 


Attend the THOMAS SHORTHAND INSTITUTE to be held 


July 11-August 5 at our address below. 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION © June 24- August 19 


Offers graduate courses for business education 
teachers leading to Master's Degree in Business 
Education. 

Following courses will be given during Summer Session: 
Principles of Business Education, Improvement of In- 
struction in Shorthand and Typewriting, Accounting 








_ for Teachers and other courses in Accounting, Banking 


and Finance, Commercial Law, Insurance, Investments, 
Labor and Personnel Management, Marketing and 
Merchandising, Foreign Trade, Public Utilities, and 
Statistics. Also, courses in general education. 


INSTITUTE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
July 27-29 





For detailed information, address 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


Education Building, Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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See page 45 for additional Summer School Announcements 
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RECENT CHANGES 











four years before going to Whitewater 
Teachers College. Her Bachelor’s de- 
gree is from McKendree College, Leb- 
anon, Illinois, and her Master’s degree 
is from the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 


John E. Clemens, a former business 
cher, has joined E. F, Tedder in 
jorming the public accounting firm of Ted- 
fer and Clemens, with offices in the Tyler 
fommercial College Building, Tyler, Tex- 
3. Mr. Clemens was an instructor in 
Tyler Commercial College from 1939 to 
(41. He was assistant state auditor for 
the state of Texas from 1941 to 1946. 
From 1946 until he moved to Tyler he 
yas a lecturer in federal taxation and 
business law at Nixon-Clay Commercial 
(ollege in Austin, Texas. Both he and 
Mr. Tedder are doing lecture work in 
aiditing, federal taxation, accounting, 
pusiness law, and mathematics at Tyler 
Commercial College. 


J. Bryce Sardiga has accepted an ap- 
pointment as assistant professor at Ari- 
zona State College, Tempe, Arizona. He 
resigned his teaching position at Car- 
thage College, Carthage, Illinois, to ac- 
cept this new position. Before going 
to Carthage College he taught at Gila 
Junior College, Thatcher, Arizona; Mur- 
ray State Teachers College, Murray, 
Kentucky, and at Massey Business Col- 
lege, Richmond, Virginia. Dr. Sardiza 
holds the B.C.S., Ped. B., and M.A. de- 
grees from Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and his Doctor’s de- 
gree is from Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. He has con- 
ducted an annual typing contest since 
1929 and is well known for his lectures 
and demonstrations in typing before 
commercial teachers and students in 
many states. 


Elizabeth Melson has resigned her 
aching position at Whitewater Teach- 
ets College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, to 
become assistant in job training in cler- 
al and machine skills for Hardware 
Mutuals Insurance Company, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. Her duties will in- 
dude setting up a training and orienta- 
tion program for clerical employees for 
the home and field offices of this com- 
pany. Miss Melson taught in Illinois 
high schools for twelve years and at 
Stevens College, Columbia, Missouri, for 





At the beginning of the fall term 
Lenora Sherman became associate pro- 
fessor of commerce in the New Mexico 
State Teachers College, Silver City, New 
Mexico. She was an instructor at State 
Teachers College, Dickinson, North Da- 
kota, and a teacher of commercial sub- 
jects in the high schools of Merrill and 
Manawa, Wisconsin, before accepting 
her present appointment. Her Bach- 
elor’s degree is from the State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, and her 
Master’s degree is from the University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado. At the 
present time she is doing graduate work 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, and at the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 


Elmer R. Young, formerly in charge 
of commerce and journalism in the high 
school of Argyle, Minnesota, is taking a 
year off for rest and study for his C.P.A. 
degree. Mr. Young has had _ thirty 
years of teaching experience. He is a 
graduate of Parsons College, Fairfield 
Iowa, and of the Jefferson County 
Teachers’ Normal Institute. 








Jhe Pennsylvania State (ollege 


Inter-Session—June 7 to June 24 
Main Summer Session—June 27 to August 6 
Post-Sessions—August 8 to August 26 


August 8 to September 17 


Special courses in teaching of shorthand, 


More than 500 courses included in total 








IN typewriting, office practice, and general program. , ; 
#19 business subjects. Graduate and under- a Py enses and instructional fees 
as graduate courses leading to State certi- Workshop in business education for private 
as fication and degree requirements. school business teachers—August 8 to 12. 
for catalogues address: 
ion: Director of Summer Sessions 
“In Room 113 Burrowes Building 
rs THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
nts, State College, Pennsylvania 
and | §-—— 
and AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS If You Are A Director of a Summer School 
Jowa's largest and most distinguished school of business. | you can look to 
Summer term starts June 6 and 13. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
The picture of the 1949 graduating class will be sent to you ‘ . 
upon request. Write today for information. Address for your contact with teachers of business subjects 
E. O. Fenton, President who are interested in summer courses. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR 
Des Moines, lowa IN THIS SECTION NEXT MONTH 
(Fully Accredited) 
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INTRODUCTION 


| 
Qvatlable 


TO ACCOUNTING teacher: 


by Ropert R. MILroy 
and GEOFFREY L. CARMICHAEL 


MATHEMATICS FOR 
USE IN BUSINESS 


by C. E. HiLBorn 


Duquesne University 


Indiana University 





Recent 


quirements 





ns 


Introduction to Accounting offers these helpful features far the 


Generous use of examples 

Diagrams in red and black 

Easy and interesting style 

Ample practice material 

Quick coverage of the accounting cycle 

Complete coverage 

Fxtra chapters for flexibility in fitting the needs of the 


individual instructor 


¢ Practice Sets, Books of Accounting Forms, Progress Test- 


Mathematics for Use in Business provides material for a first course 
in business mathematics. This text is well suited to freshman courses 
in schools of business administration or terminal courses whére “prae- 
tical” mathematies is indicated. Throughout the book the author 
treats his subjects with thoroughness to meet the most rigorous re- 


of any first course and with a style which will gain and 


hold the interest of the class. 
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WHO 
WHO 


WHO 


WHO? 
No one but 





WHO? 


has a system that is easier to learn, 
simpler to teach, and surer to read? 


has new textbooks which present 
this system in logical and concise 
form, with ample built-in cyclic re- 
view, and new and effective work- 
book techniques to insure rapid and 
efficient learning? 


produces stenographers who can 
satisfy the demand of employers for 
a greater volume of more accurate 
transcript? 


Dewey 
Shorthand 


Write TODAY for information 


“A first lesson in Dewey Shorthand” 


and a free copy of 


Dewey Shorthand Corporation 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


A 





POINTS OF EMPHASIS 


1. The development of knowledge 
of merchandise and services being 
sold. 

2. The development of effective 
selling techniques. 

3. The development and application 
of the consumer viewpoint involving 
consumer satisfaction and services. 








Fifth Edition—By Walters and Wingate 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING takes full advantage 


of visual illustrations with plenty of case examples 
taken from actual selling situations. The questions and 
problems lend themselves to regular classroom in- 
| struction and are especially useful to teachers who 
are handling students doing part-time selling. Em- 
phasis is not only placed on all types of selling but 
also on the development of a pleasing personality. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is available with a 


workbook. 
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SUPERVISION IN BUSINESS AND INDUS- The book does not deal with teaching BUSINESS ENGLISH IN ACTION, by J. C. 













Company, 225 pp. $3.50. 

Quite a number of books on supervision 
jave appeared in recent years. This book 
swell above the average. The two authors 
made good use of their war ex- 
weriences and of the developments that 
have taken place since. The work is 
pilt around the “J” courses developed 
ghout the war but very thoroughly 
ariched and made more practical for 
everyday job use. 

The book is based, as are most recent 
hoks, on the premise that improved con- 
jitions of work will pay for themselves 
in increased output. Unquestionably in 
most business establishments, this is so. 
However, neither this book nor most other 
hooks of this type recognize that there 
isa point of diminishing returns in this 
kind of expenditure. This is somewhat 
urprising in view of the studies by Mayo 
and others. It is also based on the as- 
sumption that if workers know what they 
are supposed to do that they will then be 
more effective workers. That this is gen- 
eally true is again agreed to, but whether 
tis a universal truth is open to question. 
These books quite generally take the 
point of view that absolute honesty and 
wmplete frankness are not only character- 
istic of most business, but that such traits 
carried through thoroughly will result in 
nore dividends. It is a worth-while ideal 
ad needs to be given further emphasis 
nmost business activities but the validity 
fit is certainly open to question. 

Some of the line cuts are excellent and 
efectively illustrate the points developed. 
some, however, definitely interfere with 
the concepts the authors are presenting. 
The above comments should not be 
loked upon as destroying the value of 
the book ; it is the most comprehensive and 
complete interpretation of recent concepts 



















of job supervision and training that is 
wailable 
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METHODS IN VOCATIONAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, by Harm Harms, Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Comp- 
pany, 334 pp. $2.40. 


This hook based on Dr. Harms’ doctoral 
project is a source book and summary >f 


‘uggestions on methodology for teachers 
of office training. 
Many references have been cited. A 


thilosophy of education is presented in 
he first chapter and is followed in the 
‘cond chapter by a presentation of skill 


iuilding. The remainder of the book, 
‘xcepting the final chapter, is concerned 
with the teaching of typing, shorthand, 





Prience, 


Tanscription, bookkeeping, and office prac- 
tee. The final chapter deals with other 
actors in vocational business preparation 
sich as cooperative training, work ex- 
guidance, and methods of job 








Retting. 
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TRY, by Robert D. Loken and Earl P. 
Strong, New York: Funk & Wagnalls 


courses or with the 
t general business subjects. It 
is the only text at present in print that 
deals with methods of teaching most of 
the vocational business subjects; it there- 
fore will be of considerable interest to 
teachers of methods courses in business 
education. 


of merchandising 
teaching of 


ETIQUETTE IN BUSINESS, by Marie L. 
Carney, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 514 pp. $3.25. 


The “little things” which may make or 
break a new and occasionally an old em- 
ployee are discussed in this reference. It 
is the most complete and up-to-date treat- 
ment of business etiquette available at the 
present time. 

The book is divided into five parts. 
Business Etiquette for Beginners and Eti- 
quette Toward the Public were written 
especially for new employees or pros- 
pective employees; Etiquette in Employer- 
Employee Relations and Business Customs 
while planned for older, more experienced 
workers, indicate what the new employee 
can expect to face on the job; The Social 
Side of Business treats the lighter, but 
equally important, phases of employer- 
employee relationships. 

The prospective employee is instructed 
how to act, dress, speak, and try to secure 
a position. He is also informed about 
hiring procedures, and how he can expect 
to be treated after he has been hired. 
The book is very readable and worthy of 
a place in secretarial training classrooms 
and _ school libraries. 


+ 


BUSINESS IDEAS HANDBOOK, by the 
Editorial Staff of Prentice-Hall, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 666 pp. $7.50. 


This is the best book of short cuts in 
business that has been developed to date. 


The ideas seem to be practical and are 
based upon actual use. The section on 
office management ideas and accounting 


ideas will appeal to business teachers. Pres- 
entation of these: procedures in the class- 
room and the utilization of them will do 
much to make the office practice types of 
courses more interesting. 

There are ideas for filing, typing, cor- 
respondence, mailing, communicating mes- 
sages, and duplicating processes. The sug- 
gestions for short cuts and accuracy in 
figures are excellent. Most teachers will 
know many of these ideas and will have 


put many of them into practical applica- 
tion. It is gratifying to have these and 
many more business time-savers put. to- 
gether in one book, especially in view of 
the fact that these ideas are not tricks 
but practical devices for improving pro- 
duction. This book has a place in the 


reference library of every school business 


department. 





Tressler and Maurice C, Lipman, Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company, 529 
p. $2.80. 


Two very worthy major aims fulfilled 
make this book dynamic and useful. The 
authors are quite successful in producing 
a text that is both interesting and com- 
prehensive, a text which ought to start a 
healthy trend in the teaching of business 
English in high schools and junior col- 
leges. The style is lively. Illustrations 
are profuse and clever. There are few 
questions about business English which 


are unanticipated. 
Considerable credit for the motivation 
entailed in this book should go to a car- 


Wyncie King. delightful series 
illustrates some of the most 
common errors in grammar and_ should 
make the average student quite ashamed 
to continue his willful course of blunder- 
ing. A good deal of the emphasis in the 
text is on personal skills and character 
development, with discussions of attitudes 
interspersed with presentation of facts. 
The topics covered include: business con- 
versation, format of business letters, sur- 


toonist, 
of sketches 


veys of other business forms, efficiency in 
letter writing, vocabulary, speech improve- 
ment, job campaigning, public speaking, 
selling, the conference and its coverage, 
postal information, and reference books. 
A very inviting section is given over to 
grammar. 

The location of this all important, but 


ever unpopular, subject of grammar in 
relation to the other material is resolved 
by Tressler and Lipman by relegation to 


the rear and a special label. Grammar 
brings up the end of the parade in a 
section called “Handbook of Grammar 
and Usage.” Although the authors pre- 
sent these mechanics in a handy packet 
quite adaptable to reference, they do not 
seal rhetoric off like a skeleton in the 


In fact a very refreshing 
time may be had by the student in this 
section and with the Wyncie King car- 
toons most of the more difficult points of 
usage should be picked up quite easily. 


proverbial closet. 


+ 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, Fourth Edi- 
tion, by Walter Dill Scott, Robert C. 
Clothier and William R. Spriegel; New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1948, 648 pp., $4.50. 

This is the fourth edition of the au- 
thoritative text on personnel management 
which has been on the market since its 
first edition was published 1923. Many 
changes have taken place in the field of 
personnel management. These are thought- 
fully presented in this book. There is no 
question about its completeness as a book 
for use in courses in personnel and of 
course it is invaluable reading for business 
teachers. 
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Joxts from the Prentice-Hall Distributive Education Sri ——=—> 


CAnnouncing—A NEW texr 


MERCHANDISE INFORMATION for SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


By Harry Q. Packer and Louise S. Hitchcock , 
ur 


A new, compact text that provides information and sales tips about 30 departments of merchandise a 

. . . . . J us -s 
sold in the modern retail store. Written in a brisk style, every word counts toward the authors’ aiin— veated!; 
to provide all vital facts about a vast array of merchandise. Thirty-two striking photographs show o . 

a i ards 

typical departments in stores of today. boeptabl 
: ' , . ’ , , ee nef, $0 1 
This new book will be especially useful as a basic text in the retail selling phase of distributive educa. he job < 
tion courses, in courses on merchandise information, merchandising, textiles, and non-textiles. ode 
Approximately 320 pages 6" x ale, Inc 
he meast 
fice WO 
lance Ta 


ESSENTIALS OF CASHIERING home wa 


ts have 
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THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 13 





ESTABLISHING LOCAL PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


by Clinton A. Reed, Chief 
Bureau of Business Education, The State Education Department, Albany, New York 


Business educators have been criticized 
yeatedly by business men for not estab- 
sing and maintaining performance stand- 
ids in oltice Occupations skills which are 
ceptable to business. There are, how- 
yer, so many problems involved in making 
ie job analyses necessary to the setting 
i) of uniformly acceptable standards that 
) date it has not been done on a large 
ale. Individual businesses have attempted 
he measurement of certain phases of their 
fice work and have established perfor- 
ance ranges for various types ot jobs. 
same wage incentive plans for office work- 
s have been worked out. Most busi- 
nsses, however, have not undertaken the 
search necessary to establish valid per- 
lrmance standards with the result that 
siness teachers do not know just what 
bsiness expects in the way of perfor- 
ance from beginning office workers. 
ois A. Rice comments regarding this 
uation as follows: 

“For twenty years, in the New York 
{etropolitan area, we have been trying to 
et from the representatives of some large 
usinesses a statement of the duties of 
pme very common office occupations, to- 
ether with a statement of the degrees of 
kills necessary to enter them. As yet, we 
ave not been successful, but studies are 
bw in progress and there is some hope 
hat this information may some day be 
ailable. During this same period, we 
ave been hearing over and over again 
jmments about the lack of skill in the 
uidamental processes. Nevertheless, busi- 
hess has managed to muddle along and do 
metty well by itself. It is quite probable 
tat many of those who were the subjects 
bt such criticism a quarter of a century 
Kg, have, by the mere passage of time, 
hen transformed into those who are now 
making the complaints about their suc- 
“sors in the next generation” 

Mr. Rice suggests certain criterions 
hich should be considered in determining 
d setting up performance — standards 
hich can be used in training for the of- 
he occupations. They are: 

(1) The standard must be specific, that 
{it must be stated in definite terms so 
at it really means something. 

(2) The standard should be capable of 
i¢ same interpretation by all who encoun- 
tr it, 

(3) The standard ought to be stated 
fsa range in order to allow for differences 
achievement due to differences in abili- 


(4) The standard ought to be a reason- 


tile one. It ought to be generally ac- 
“table. It ought to be educationally de- 
tisible. It ought to be a standard which 
pupils can reach, rather than so high as 
0 result in discouragement and failure. 

(5) The standard ought to be under- 
Sood by the student as well as by the 
tacher. This means that it must be pre- 
ited to him in such a way as to make 


— 


‘Louis A. Rice, “Attaining Standards in Prep- 
ration for Business,” American Business Edu- 
im, Vol. IV, No. 1, October 1947. p. 15. 
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it seem important and desirable to him else 
he will not make the necessary effort to 
achieve it. . 

(6) The standard ought to be con- 
stantly scrutinized to be sure it is still 
valid, reasonable, specific, and not capable 
of some new interpretation.” 

One reason why it has been difficult to 
establish specific standards suitable for 
school training purposes has been the lack 
of agreement among business men as to 
what constitutes satisfactory standards. 
We must remember that in some businesses 
employment standards change readily with 
the supply and demand of available work- 
ers. Research studies have shown that the 
employment testing procedures and _ per- 
formance standards required in many large 
as well as small businesses have not, in 
general, reached a very high degree of 
perfection. Only in those businesses which 
have made a detailed study of office work 
can it be assumed that performance levels 
operate at a high efficiency peak. 

Obviously, establishing training standards 
that are based upon insufficient numbers 
of studies, some of which may be invalid 
or completely out of date, can only per- 
petuate inferior office work. Dr. Thelma 
Potter Boynton comments regarding this 
practice in her research study, Analysis of 
the Work of General Clerical Workers: 

“Tf schools in their training programs 
establish standards indicated by businesses 
which have not analyzed their work in de- 
tail and which are not running at a high 
ethciency peak, inefficient production may 
be perpetuated. Educators should not limit 
their standards of achievement by the 
standards of performance in business, but 
should regard them as minimum aims 
capable of upward revision.” 

When approaching the task of setting 
up performance standards one must recog- 
nize the fact that where standards do exist 
in business they vary from department to 
department and from job to job according 
to the difficulty of the work and the na- 
ture of the performance required. It would 
be misleading, therefore, to set up stand- 
ards in terms of a single type of perfor- 
mance; for example, in typewriting to 
state standards only in terms of gross 
words a minute, net words a minute, or 
any other single standard. 

After determining the office duties that 
can be measured, one or more measurement 
units should be selected which can be ap- 
plied to each job for which performance 
standards are desired. These standards 
may be expressed in any measure which 
fits the particular case. 

A few of the various measurement units 
which can be applied to office occupations 
skills are: 

Typewriting : 

(1) words, (2) lines, (3) square inches, 
and (4) keystrokes (recorded by a cyclom- 
eter which records 1 point for each 240 
strokes or 4 standard lines of 60 spaces). 

2Louis A. Rice, Op. Cit., p. 14-15. 

3Thelma M. Potter, Analysis of the Work of 


General Clerical Workers, New York. Bureau of 
Publications, Columbia University, 1944. p. 50. 


Orders handled 

Pieces mailed or shipped 

Items checked or verified 

Items filed 

Machine calculations or extensions 

Telephone calls handled 

Letters typed or duplicated. 

Since different business organizations 
use different measuring units on the same 
type of job, it is desirable to gather as 
much information as possible trom the 
businesses in the area before setting up 
performance standard ranges. 

If production standards are to be estab- 
lished based upon several hours of work 
or upon a day’s work, standard allowances 
should be made for a reasonable number 
of unavoidable delays, for personal needs, 
for rest periods and for fatigue. 

Louis A. Rice has this bit of advice to 
offer business teachers attempting to estab- 
lish satisfactory performance standards: 

“You may say, how am I going to get 
time to hunt up and test out all these 
standards, run them down and extract 
them from the experiences of the past and 
the demands of the present and still teach 
my five or six classes a day? The an- 
swer is—begin now in a small way. Write 
down the standards you are now using. 
Then read them over and see how they 
look. Try them on a friend, or prefer- 
ably another teacher of your type of pro- 
gram, to find out whether they mean the 
same to him. When you read about a bet- 
ter standard or set of standards in use 
somewhere else, check yours against them. 
See if they are supported by the same set 
of circumstances—length of course, type of 
material, comparable grade of pupil, etc. 

“Don’t attempt to adjust your standards 
to the opinion of some one business man 
in your community. Beware of him especi- 
ally if he shouts at you and pounds the 
table. If you can get a consensus from 
the business people of your community, 
by all means give it careful study and con- 
sideration, using the assistance of other 
business teachers, perhaps forming a co- 
operating committee for further discussion 
and investigation of mutual problems. 
Don’t swallow any first pronouncement 
from business without ample statistical evi- 
dence to back up the recommendation.”* 

Teachers of vocational business courses 
should consider the establishing of satis- 
factory performance standards as an im- 
portant long-range project. Such a project 
requires the combined judgment of mature 
and experienced business teachers, re- 
search-minded office managers, department 
supervisors and efficient office workers. In- 
formation taken from published standards 
established by individual businesses, or 
from recent research studies, can be used 
as a guide or reference in developing your 
performance standards. 

The following suggestions may prove 
helpful in establishing performance stand- 
ards that will be acceptable to most of 
the business men in your area: 

1. List your present performance stand- 
ards on the attached sheets. 3 

2. Complete the attached list of office 
skills by filling in standards which in your 
considered judgment will be satisfactory 
for the initial employment of beginning 
office workers in local business concerns. 

3. Organize a working committee of ex- 
perienced business teachers, local office 
managers, department supervisors and ex- 
perienced office workers to prepare an ac- 
ceptable tentative statement of Job Per- 
formance Standards. 

4. Submit your list of standards to the 
working committee for discussion, evalu- 
ation and revision. 


~ 4 Louis A. Rice, Op. Cit. p. 15. 





5. Check the validity of the working 
committee’s tentative standards by observ- 
ing and timing experienced workers. Ob- 
tain extra carbon copies or duplicate copies 
of typical jobs; recording the time re- 
quired by a professional worker to com- 
plete the job. 

6. Revise the tentative statement of 
performance standard; in the light of 5 
above, and as employment conditions 
change in the area. 

Editor's Note: **The attached list” 
in item 2 allowed three columns for 
standards; one for the measurement unit and 
two for the time—hour and minute. To save 


space only the items to be measured are listed 
in this report. 


referred to 
filling in 


Typewriting 
Straight Typing: 
From typewritten sources 
From handwritten sources 
Form Letters: 
Without carbons 
With carbons 
Addressing Envelopes : 
Business size 
Legal size 
Large mailing envelopes 
Package labels (gummed) 
Fill In Letters: 
One line fill-in 
Four line fill-in 
Invoice Typing: 
Averaging 3 to 4 items each 
Averaging 6 to & items each 
Order Typing: 
Averaging 3 to 4 items each 
Averaging 6 to 8 items each 
Statement Typing: 
Total balances only 
Itemized, averaging 3 to 4 
statement 
Manuscript Typing: 
Without carbons or footnotes 
With carbons and footnotes 
Statistical Typing: 
Simple report 
Difhcult report 
Mixture of straight copy and statistical 
material 
Tabulations : 
Simple 3 or 4 columns 
Difficult, 4 or more columns 
Long, full-page tabulations 
Stencil Cutting: 
Paragraph style, double space 
Paragraph style, single space 
Statistical or report style 
Telegrams, Cables, Radiograms: 
Average of 10 words with carbons 
\verage of 25 words with carbons 
Average of 50 words with carbons 


items per 


Dictation, Transcription, 
and Related Activities 
Take Dictation: 
Letters 
Articles 
Memorandums 
Telegrams, Cables, Radiograms 
Copy for newspapers 
Messages over telephone 
Transcription : 
Letters 
Articles 
Memoranda 
Telegrams, Cables, Radiograms 
Copy for newspapers 
Messages over telephone 
Related Activities : 
Sign mail for employer 
Fold letters 
Insert letters in envelopes 
Proofread letters for outgoing mail 
Proofread articles and copy 
Affix stamps to letters 


Hand Activities 


Address envelopes 
Address packages 


50 


Wrap small packages 
Prepare large packages for parcel post 
Fold letters 
Stuff envelopes, average of 2 or 3 items 
Sign circular letters 
Write checks 
Write receipts 
Look up names and addresses: 
From the files 
From the telephone directory 
Assemble, staple mimeographed materials : 
\verage of 4 to 6 pages 
Average of 6 to 9 pages 
Average of 10 to 14 pages 
Check tally sheets on various jobs 
Hand addressing: 
From a typewritten list 
From a handwritten list 
From a typewritten card 
From a handwritten card 
Date, Address, Salutation 
From typewritten sources 
From handwritten sources 
Filing cards 
Weigh mail 
Sort mail without opening 
Open mail 
Read and sort incoming mail 
Sort material for filing 


Filing Activities 

Get materials from the files 

File letters 

Make up folders using typewritten labels 
Make up folders using handwritten labels 
Sort material for filing 

Preparing out cards or sheets 
Preparing cross reference sheets 
Preparing cross reference cards 
Stamping incoming mail 

Preparing requisition cards 


Telephoning Activities 
Receive local calls 
Make local calls 
Receive long distance calls 
Make long distance calls 
Send telegrams 
Receive telegrams 
Take dictation over telephone 
Compute and charge costs of : 
Telegrams 
Long distance calls 
Prepare telephone lists 
Receive complaints and make memoranda 


Record Keeping Activities 
Prepare deposit slips 
Compute interest or discount on notes 
Write checks, notes, or drafts: 
sv hand 
Using typewriter 
Using checkwriter 
(;eneral journal entries 
Cash book entries 
Petty cash book entries 
Posting individual entries to general ledger 
Posting AR and AP entries to subsidiary 
ledgers 
Posting AR and AP entries to individual 
account cards 
Balancing and ruling accounts 
Check bills and invoices 
Figure payrolls 
Prepare vouchers payable 
File vouchers 


Adding and Calculating Machine Activities 

It was suggested that addition and sub- 
traction for 2, 3, 4, 5-digit and 3 to 5- 
digit units be measured for work involving 
columnar work or problems. For the key 
punch calculators, it was suggested that 
addition, multiplication, division and sub- 
traction with figures from 3 to 5-digit 
units in problems be measured. The in- 
structions for measurement were not so 
concise for these machines as there is, 
of course, greater differentiation in activity 
than for some of the other duties classified. 
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SUPERVISION 
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by Robert D. Loken 


Neiman-Marcus Co, Dallas 


and Earl P. Strong 


University of Illinois 


Written in simple language, it covers 
step by step the duties of the line 
and staff supervisor in organizing, 
planning and controlling production, 
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gating responsibility, to handling 
job breakdowns, grievances and 
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Funk & Wagnalls 
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STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Emphatype Edition 


100,000 Funk & Wagnalls-tested 
definitions make this book more 
complete than any other dictionary 
at anywhere near the price, Now in 
Emphatype, the simplest way to 
show pronunciation at a_ glance, 
Synonyms, antonyms, biographical 
and geographical data, Handbook of 
Secretarial Practices included. 


$3.50 plain 
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BUSINESS LETTERS 


THAT CLICK 


Compiled by the Editors of 
PRINTERS’ INK 


Ths practical new handbook is both 
a how-to-do-it and sample-letter 
book. It contains down-to-earth, 
tested techniques on how to write 
business letters that really work, 
Fundamental principles of effective 
business letter writing are pointed 
up by 325 examples of actual letters 
used by large and small firms, $5.00 
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